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BRERICULTURE. 


SOW RYE. 

We are careless—we do not like to take the 
trouble always of doing even a good thing. We 
think we will doit, and we calculate upon it. 
But the time comes—and passes—and a good 
has slipped from our bands. The regular work 
of the farm is not so apt to be neglected—only 
the outside or incidental. , 

We have said thus much on a topic that is 
too otten neglected by our farmers, namely, the 
sowing ef rye for pasture and turning down in 
the spring. This is an advantage the farmer 
has which is of the highest importance. Our 
stock needs care. Does it not need it more in 
winter than in summer? What then so fine as 
a green field, reserved especially for its use— 
sweet, fresh, succulent pasture? Rye, the 
hardy, the thrifty, will doit... Sow on alnrost 
any soil; but best on a.deep, rich, the coating 
ot the grain keeping it warm, and the depths of 
fertility aiding the warmth. 

Rye is a coarse, thrifty. grower—just the 
thing for the cold, rough | winter: and) ‘it will 
stand, the se. erest of weather, . Always green ; 
always fresh! How fimedoes .it show wheu 
the early snows leave it thawed by the dun and 
thésouth wind! Thed it has an: eye as :tréesh 
as the summer grain when a.shower radiates 
the earth. This is enticing te stock. How 
their eyes will brighten! what pleasure! what 
benefit! for there is:always something to be 
considered in the pleasure, the enjoyment ofia 
brute. On this grass they will feed as in sum- 
ther—and be benefitted accordingly. 








Then, this turf, this felt, as we may call it, is 
a safe coat, a sure protection, not only against 
frost, but it holds the soil, so that it cannot- wash. 
cannot be carried away, which is so aptly the 


case, ifexposed. The truth is, we should let, 


no ground remain bare during, the winter. It 
is sure to receive hurt if we do, Gras is.a pro- 
tection; sois wheat. But all hoed crops on hilly 
land should bave a coat. of, rye, if nothing 
else. . After potatoes, it. can be sowed in 
good time, On corn ground sow between the 
rows, and run, the cultivator through. , This 
should be done when the, corn, begins to be 
glazed, or with the last, working of the, soil, 

We, thus secure pasture for, our stock; we 
save the land from washing; and,;most, of all 
(if that is, possible), we haye a. means, most 
ready and agreeable, of manuring our, land. — 
We need but turn under this, green crop; with 
all its wealth of roots and stem—a, wealth that 
has been obtained largely from the atmosphere. 
We shall see how friable the soil is—how full 
of life., Or, if @ crop is desired, let it grow, and 
you will have an. early feed for hogs, and do- 
mestic purposes, at a time when feed is apt to 

scarce. GP ja 

The white variety is -best when the crop is 
intended for flour. It forms, whén mixed with 
corn, a sweet, palatable bread. There ‘is an 
aroma in rye that, isinot found in any other of 
theeereals. But it’ must cover ana as 


the husk:contains the aroma; vevtid coekt-oos 





Sow thick—three bushels to the acre—and 
do not, pasture too close in the fall if you wish 
winter feed. The best way is to eet a lot apart 
for that purpose. 
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CURE YOUR HAY. 

Have. people eured instead of driedtheir hay? 
It’is the old evil too much continued to dry 
hay—as though it would keep dry. Putin the 
mow, and in a few days it will be undergoing 
a sweating process. It will thus be seen, that 
drying” hay does not dry it, much less cure it. 
The sweating operation it has got ‘to undergo, 
whether in the cock orin the barn:' Is it not 
better to have it in the cock? There the mois- 
ture readily goes off ‘into the atmosphere ; 
while in the mow’ it is confined,’ and’ takes'a 
long time to escape; and hence, this long con- 
tinuance of moisture will hurt ‘hay. ~ It is there: 
fore that we find dust and ‘a’ miusty smell in 
midst “Hay. “The exceptionis’are where’ hay” 18" 


ripe 
‘Care 4 in the cock.’ Three or tone days will 


do it. Mow when the dew is off, and leave ex- 
posed several hours if the weather is hot ; if less 
warm, keep spread for half a day: It willthen 
be thoroughly wilted—no wet must be visible. 
Throw into small cocks, When. cured, piteh 
over to the air for,an hour or_so, or in with it,at 
once: your hay, is cured, and will not sweat in 
the mow,,, The moisture—or what is apparent 
ly such—is but the juices of the hay—and in 
such condition that they will keep, This is so 
with tender hay, cut when in, blossom or before, 
especially with clover. Timothy, may, be more 
mature-—say in full blossom—tor Timothy ad- 
vances towards ripeness after it is cut. 


~~ 
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SELLING PRODUCE. 

This is the subject of the greatest interest to 
the farmer. Of course he does his labor to this 
end—to sell his produce. If he raises & large 
crop, and sells it for a small figure, he makes 





but little—sometimes loses, even if a large 


‘amount is raised, as it costs him the same labor 
to raise a cheap crop as ‘a ‘high-priced!’ It is 
these low ‘prices that ‘are ruinows. We have 
had instances of tliis—all ofus—to our full 
satisfaction. What was grain worth in the West 


afew years ago—particularly'corn? “The farm- 
‘ers were the sufferers,’ lost their land, ‘some ot 


them—and yet'there was an abundancé of grain; 
they raised the usnal amount; many of ‘them a 
superior amount: Then take’ a: year or two 
back, and how was it? From almost nothing, 
to the highest price—and that a highly remu- 
nerative one for even the Eastern states, Never |. 
was the West so flush, thongh there! never was 
such a searcity of: labor. It was the high 
price) that made the West.we may: say.; And 
there is, we afe glad to say,: no: prospect. that 
the old etagnation will soon retarn again—per- 
hapenever: | Riteneniiatagtinahdtnncselans 


» But thereis something, epide frome thegeneral 
nade that affects the farmer. Farmers. do 
do not all sell at the same figure. There, is al- 
ways/|some,, difference in, the price realized. 
One farmer sells for a few, pennies more than 





another. One sells at a good figure; another, 


by holding on, realizes. but hall or*two-thirds 
the amount, and vice versa. It is difficult at 
all times to know—in fact, it) may be said, it is 
notknown. A few, who have the advantages 
of comprehensive foresight, may know. But 
these often fail. It is therefore an uncertain 
thing, especially to the general farmer. 

What then are we to.do? 

There are two ways, | One, to sell at. once. 
The other, to hold on... Onmthe whole, we be- 
lieve the weight of evidence is ‘in favor of sell- 
ing as soon as ready for market. If no 
other, these are the reasons: Grain wil! lose 
in} weight, if, held over, The mice, rats and in- 
sects will prey upon it. There is the accident 
of fire, and many other casualties to which 
our produce is subject. It is also easier to take 
tomarket while you are handling your grain. 
Instead of stowing it away in your granery, 
ot.carrying it to your grain room, devote that 
labor to carrying it to market—and, there is 
no more risk after thatyou are relieved, and 
that’ from a considerable load of care and anxi- 
ety, which, otherwise, is an ever-present thing, 
annoying you exceedingly. 

But sell at once, and you have your money 
in yourhand at once. You have the interest 
on it, instead of the mice eating it up; not only 
the interest, but part of the principal. As to 
the price you get, it will be the samein the 
long run, as though you held on. 

Another thing—and this should be observed. 
not only in selling produce, but in the general 
concerns of the farm. We mean, have an eye 
out to what your most successful, most intelli 
gent farmersdo. If there is anything known 
about the prospect of prices, these men know 
it. Do not think you know more tian they 
Do not run risks. Do not depend upon guesses. 
If you hold over fora higher price, what rea- 

son ha¥e you forit? You may see ‘something 
to favor you; but that may be only a near view. 
Others, more disctiminating than you, certainly 
see farther. They may see the remote, as well 
as the nearer, effect... They have therefore the 
advantage of you—as they have in,all tliat. per- 
tains to farming: If they aresuceessful, follow 
in theit path, and you will be »successful—at 
least more so than if you followed in a less suc- 
cessful one. It is good always to follow a good 
example. See then when your sharp-sighted 
farmers sell their grain, It generally isas.soon 
as they get it ready. 

Roanire Aone Corn.-—The- practice of sow- 
ing turnips among Indian corn, at the last’hoe- 
ing, and especially where the, latter has been 
thinned by worms and other insects, is. one 


which can not be too u rgently, 7 recommended, 
The turnip is a vegetable requires less 
assistahce from solar light’ diritg) ithe incipient 
stages of its development, than almost: any 
plant in the whole catalogue of edibles; conse- 
quently, it is but slightly nj injured by the foliage 
of the corn plants, or the ¢ loséness of the at- 





mosphere thus created. After the.corn crop is. 


harvested, and before. frost there will be ample 
time for them to root, ially if, the soil be 
well cultivated. Hundreds.of bushels. of, excel- 
lent, turnips may frequently be grown in, this 
way without any appreciable diminution of the 
corn ‘crop.—[ Germantown Telegraph, 


SUB-SOILING. 

One thing the Weet is sadly deficient in—and 
that is, sub-soiling. How many sub-soil plows, 
or sub-soil attachments, do’ we find? And yet 
our ground is eminently calculated for under- 
stirring, for developing the hidden and dormant 
richness. There is no difficulty to sub-soil in 
the West. And here is where it pays. But it 
is 80 hard to begin! In fact how shall we be- 
gin? We answer, by simply ordering a plow, 
and going towork, The expense is not great— 
the trouble is not much. But it is so difficult 
to start! Loose deeply your soil, and it yill be 
almost as good as new. With manure in ad- 
dition, it will be better, Sub-soiling will drain, 
in a measure, your land; it will let the air 
down further to ameliorate the ground; it will 
give the roots. a chance to extend themselves; 
it will. do just. what those who have tried. it 
know it does—-benefit them greatly, so that the 
sub-soil plow becomes an indispensable imple- 
ment in farming. 

lt will not take many, years. before sub-soil- 
ing will be practiced here extensively. .Why 
not avail ourselves at once of the benefit. 
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RED TOP, 
(Agrostis vulgaris.) 
IN ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT. 
This grass varies in quality and ‘growth in 


different places, It grows rank in moist, rich 
loams. It is better for hay than for pasture; 
better for cattle than horses as hay. It does 
not easily run out; and is a good grass to mix 
with other grasses. But it shouid always, like 
the orchard grass,'be fed close, else, like that, it 
will get hard and wiry. It is treated much like 
other grasses in cultivating; and we presume 


‘|the seed can be had at the seed stores. We 


however prefer Timothy or clover to red-top, 
unless in moist ground where clover will not do. 
The best way is to mix the different'seeds; it 
will make a denser, surer pasturage. There is 
much variety as to the amount.of seed sown to _ 


‘the acre—ranging from a’ peck to two bushels. 


It is safer to apply plentifully. 


ee 


SEE TO YOUR SHEEP. 

That) they have salt in the trough, always 
when they want it; and auder this, salt put tar. 
Thus the sheep, in’ eating salt, will get his nose 
smeared with tar—just what he wants to keep 
off the gad-fly, which 80 annoys sheep in sum- 
mer, depositings ite eggs in their nostrils, 
where they are at once hatvhed, and craw! up 
intd the head among thé sinuses, where’ they 
attach themselves—there to remain till the 
next spring, 

You can readily tell when sheep,are annoyed 
by this pest. They will gather, says Randall, 
‘in, dense clumps, with their, heads turned in- 
ward, and their noses;held down to the ground, _ 
Ifdriven away, they run without. raising their 
heads, or rapidly thrust them down again, as if 
they had some very urgent motive for retaining 
them in that,position.. Occasionally they stamp 
or strike, violently, with their fore-feet, near. their 
moses, as if an enemy, invisible to the Sere 








were agsailing them at that point.” ., , 
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” Rephogieenas. MAT?ERS. © 
Ep. RupaL ‘Worips—DbesWural 
\ July let,.is before/me, fitied-aa usual/ 
' terésting and +i ay matter. 
marke on™ “ renewal. tor sians M4 =" 
me that Taui i arrear§ at yo 
closed, please-fin ea e due op ae 
for aa sent, ye 
We look forward'to. The Aeaal- inonth)y, visits 
of the, Rvrat “World wiih a great deal of pleas- 
ure, | Indeed, we would ‘hot be withent. it a 
. twicethe@ubécription price; still Fam no 
—have ovly g,emall feuit and vegetable; 


yet I glean agreat‘deal of information, even den, 


‘ those subjects, from your valuable journal. 

If [ were fitwing or raising: I certainly 
would not ‘be! wlthbus the,Rural World, or 
some other equally valuable agricultural paper. 
Some tarmers, beeeser, ate opposed to petro; 
nizing such. publicat ions, avdareccontentto 
along after she “ old “fogy”’ system. of their 
predposseorss while others, not satisfied with this, 

ave caught the progressive™ spirit of the age, 
and are eat themselves of all useful hints 
an 4 i®hs, found only im wgrigultural 
jourt These profit by the experience off : 
others in farming, selecting and ratsing-stock 

&e., and take advantage offered by improved 

agriculpural implements., , By so i 

save time, labor and many times disappoint- 

ment,.and-in the end realize a much more am- 

ple rewa " 

Tam surprised at the carelessness of many 

_ farmers, and theimapparent indifference in refer- 
ence to fruit, shade and ornamental trees, shrub- 
bery, &. ’ They’ require but Tittle care and at- 
tention, comparatively, and add so much to the 
comforts, pleasures and attractions of home: and 

I must say, Mr. Editor, that if there is much 

taste or refinement in the man, it will manifest 

itself in tiie little conveniences, comforts and 
adornmetits of the homestead. 

Thére are. men :in » Missouri, 
have beta staying (not iving).on the same cheer- 
less spot for twenty years, farming after the 
“old way,” with not a fruit or shade tree to be 
found 'on'the prenviseg, inless “it be soine spon- 
taneous.growth or worthless seedling, raised from 
a stray seed or pit, brought. from a neighboring 
cwoher or door-yard, If they. would eat. more 
fruits and vegetables, arid léss gross meats, they 
would enjoy better health, and cortsequenitly | ™ 
possess;inore cheerful ‘spirits, and more amiable 
dispositions, and per consequence, be Jess:blood- 
thirsty, vindigtive and nevengelal. Besides all 
this, there is no pleasure like that of eating 
one’s own ripe, fresh ‘fruits from hie own tree or 
vine, crab pe trained by his own. hand. 
There is, something persona/ in all this, that 
clothes it with unusual interest, and it takes but 

. a short time fora man to begin to realize the 
i first’ fruits” ‘of’ his labor. 

Four years ago I planted a few as trees ‘in 
new ground; the following, spring, I set. some, 
more apple trees, and a if" pear, peach, plum 
and cherry trees—some, Houghton gooseberries, 
red and white Dutel ‘and ¢ Vitoria currants— 
one Catawba, one Virginia seedling, and two 
Concord grape vines and other emaller fruits. 

have continued to add others to them each 
spring. "We'have'had’ plenty of gooseberries, 
and éurrafits; some Barly Richtiiond; May-duke, 
Reine: Hortense,;and.Donea Maria Cherries; 
some half. dozen apple; trees are. fruiting ; also 
two pear trees (Bartlett gsiandard, and Louisa 
Bonne de Jersey, dwarf); two Lombard plum 
frees are quite fall; and we shalt: ‘have grapes, 
by the bushel this season, ; 

This shows ;that. a man may, have all these 
luxuries, fresh from his own trees and vines, in 
a very short time. ‘I have accomplished this 
under unfavorable circumstantes; as'I had‘no 
experience, in, such matters,-and. my means 
have been quite limited, My success is mainly’, 


erhaps, ‘who 


attributable to the information piceees trom 

your excellent journal, and from the catalogues; 

. essays and ‘addresses of friend Husmann, | of} 
Hermann, Missouri. L:-have been greatly assist- 
ed by you both, in, the, selection . of varieties, 
pruning, training and culture generally, and I 
take this eeey to” one my thanks for 
the same"! 9 

The present season I am “railing the follew- 
ing Varieties of grapes, viz: Catawba; Hartford 

Prolifi¢,' Conedrd,’ Virginia Seedling, ‘Taylor, 

piety Union Village, Rebecca, and Early 

Paptheres Mapcatinerrall of which are, doing 
and thus far none have shown any » fe Fr 
tathd of ‘mildew or rot, not” even the ck 

Catsiwba. ; 

‘Iam sorry to learn, through the Ryral ‘World, 
thas the mildew and rot are making such, hexose 
in 80 many vine ards. The rape growers 0 
Missouri will have to distard’ in a measute;’ thé 
unhealthy varieties and plant such ae are*every 
way reliable. July 18 oe J; N.W, 

,, Macon, M Mo. ~ July, 18 unio 
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‘THE Sil, by'ite. weague is ‘soavlaatly eytii 

wy forin rock undet ii? ¢hie subsoil. Tt deietie 
Intiier’s' briginkss'to dee! thut’it’ don’t dot?” His 
‘plow: ‘and spade are the means to prévetit” it, 
bat ‘abit thé sib-soil' plow! that’ ie*the “se 
‘GHét of atidcdas’ getierally ; But particularly te it 
‘the case ‘with Our dothipady ‘soil it ‘many "parts 
Of He State. “'Sub-soi? a yt tite ‘note needed) 
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| ~,, HOW TOO TAIN E 
~ There is a dip egg: | 
AP | ties But the nell in good treatment—mak- 
ing the ben at ho Sk crowded place will 
tiot do, ~Too many. ies together is bad. Why? 
with..tranquility.. ~The 
| poings of; suecess are: War quiaittere ; roomy; | b 
cléan ; unngolesperdy ples ty pt toed ; ‘avariety of 
feeds Yarjed, ddily/wit attinial food of some} 
r| kind, it. matters Tittle om water changed oft- 
én; crustied either urdt or. otberwise ; 
pulverized earth or spent ashes to’ wallow in; 
convenient roosts ; quiet places tolay in; light; 
and # mach ¢ esas possible,~ Then| 
select the-breeds.we ‘bave. “heretofore indicated.| son 
"Phe Spanish are among the best of layers, and 
ae most anywhere tobe found. But.réemem- 
the good treatment 5 or diapepse with hens 
iE profit; Hh. ; 





Leg” 


e Flies on;Horses,end Oxen, 
A correspondent.of the, New Haven Courier 
puts'in @pléa {oF Worses aif oxen: =“ 


“The annoyance of these summer pests to’ 
Shiknaid-das'bd greatly mitigated by the use of 
a mixture one-third kerosene oil and ‘two- 
thirds lard @i}; applied té- the Tégs Of Aorses, 
oxen or cows, with a feather or brush, or what 
is better, but more objectionable to the applier, 
with the “hands, rubbing “it ‘well in. ~A farmer 
in the néigh borhood used it last summer on: his 
oxen, having it, applied) twice, a. day, on their 
going out. to work—morning and noon, His 
cattle gained in flesh during fly time. I 
have used it on’ horses and'two'cows.' Its bene- 
fit is immediately “observable..| A horse, \un- 
easy, fretting and stamping, becomes, after the 
application, at once quiet., Those who sympa- 
thize with the noble animals in the constant 
teasing endured by them from” these ests will 
be glad to: use any harmless remedy whieh ‘will 





+ 


in harness. ; Horses will keep better, on a less 
supply of food for the repose thus obtained. 
Cows will give better and more milk fromthe 
rest that they will get from the use of this 
mixture, 

‘‘ While on :this aubject of saliel to animals 
allow me to suggest to oxen and cow owners 
the use of'a covering of crash, or bagging, or 
canvas, “during the fly season. °I consider'that 
] am well repaid: for the ‘trifling expense.of a 
cover.on eows. In,the: south of, Europe ,the 
use of covers for cows. and oxen is almosteutii- 
versal.”” 





From Correspondents—the Crops. 

| Ep, Rurat Woruip: The wheat crop here 
(Fayetteville, Ill., July, 8,) has, fallen far short 
of our expectations. Large quantities are fear- 
fully shrunken and shxivelled up. Many acres. 
of White wheat. were left standing in the field, 
not being worth the, harvesting. My wheat is 
is ,in somewhat better condition. Pure Medit- 
erannean wheat. is about an average yield, 

The excessive quantity of rain that, fell this 
spring, producing the rust, hag been the. cause 
of our injuries. . 
Corn generally planted rather late, and now, 
owing to the dryness of the soil in many places, 
appears rather poorly. 

The conntless myriads of chintz bugs, which 
left the stubble as soon as, ‘harvest was over, 
have made an attack, and are already destroy- 
ing acres.of our youngest corn. This pest, 
‘which seems to nultiply, every. , year, will, we 
are fearful, ere lie give no, little , troable. ce 
Youre, W.C. 


Ep. ‘Rourat Wortp: The ¢rops here (Shelby: 
ville, Mo.,))“are » looking: very iwell.» A» better 
prospect: for corn>than we! have bad! fur five 
years. Fruit-crop alittle shorty tay TB, : 


Ep. Rurat Wortp; The crops here (Hain: 
lin, Brown Co., Kansas, July 17,) are in the 
following iBndtttdn : “Fall ‘wheat was’ Hardly 
worth harvesting, being’ almost rained by ‘rust, 


Spring wheat not much better. ‘Chineh-bug 
has destroyed all lat@tfops. Corn looks very 
well, though rather Tate. orwal or ‘the 8 
badly,- «| 1B 


: Zatint alt oe 1 

Plow'a ie apet every time you et in 
the fall. ‘That will fetch “up the raw ground 
for the frost, to prepare and mellow ; and. when 
thus, acted, upon it, is,; richer than the topsoil 
geuernlly. iy nai 

‘This wot the juices’ df, way biit the ouiet 
moisture. that, spai a it, 


Hws" Exrté Béds.—Hens may’ be cured ot 
eating their & ages Oy blowing Oat! thé contents 
of anvegg, and filting it with inthe trade dnt 
toa’ paste. 'Make'a hole‘in dach' end; ani then! 
‘blow ' the contents’ out iatid when* filled’ paste 
over’ peters . ‘Owe! ‘taste of’ ‘the! mister 








iP a} Peteygitage ; 


4. 
1 .2tan! w109 * 
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by us than anything élée id ya 8 919" 


mR so: 


spare incessant work when not, called te labor}, 


RURAL WORLD AND TALLEY FARMER, 
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ont Hambleto 

slligin died on Sunday 18th, 
at the farm of Wy apy ge en 
Vt., at the age of 18 He was deseended 

directly on the part oF oir sire and da 

ported Messenger, and Its re 


his 
at +6 ee and lastipg q ies.of th 
He justly regarded among j 
one nape the » Vecteeicl ho aga tire 
in this country. His | will be seria 
‘aithong the fet ann und ‘Marner in ont, 
“Di. fi a duiows dan cased ighens 
e3,:e In s. e 
mach haw nay 2 Bryer a - 
is scarcely. “found. of mature age that 
‘can. be for *‘lo\e or money.” Efforts are 
now Pip ivr Sot tata by a promising 
hieh went West some years ago— 
and it i is to be hoped SE will be sticcess- 
ful.—[ Country Gentleman, © 
On Sevecting CatrLe as 2 ee 
Mark. Lane. ess has this, advice: “ Let}. 


of “ Tex 
*Thia-celebrated 


ee 
dges as 


jus! y felt} 


‘| breeders select datnsthat have size, plenty’ of 


mh winging out ot} 
shown fof a 
ay and square 


milkin 
their lolke, Ree bul 
Pe 1Ze 4" slandiggan 8 
regardless of registered improved sires, | 
aeoceee numerous, attached to their pedigrees. 
Use only true, fine, purely -bred ‘bulls; descended 
from daths of note, wide, deep and compact 
(made/when “matured, (with ‘hides that fill the 
hand, covered over with plenty of fipe hair; 
animals naturally hardy in constitntion—not 
80 long a8'a barn in their middle, and bigh°on 
the leg, with flatesides, nipped-in waist, and’ 
slack lions, Seleet thebestof sires from bulls 
with undeniable pedigrees; no mixed npalloyed 
gentlemen full of cart-horse blood, which give 
substance only in appearance, and, that is not 
propagated in the stock. Avold under- breeding 
in your bulls; cull, draft, and sell bad: milking 
cows and doubtful bad, breeders ; stick to, milk, 
to size, to.robustness of, constitusion, and suc- 
cess must attend your efforts.” 


1.9 HAY CAPS. ; 
/Hay.caps are an expense, to get, now. 
still it will pay,.as the price of hay jis high. _ 
Take four yards, of .coarse sheeting; cut in 
two, and sow together. This will make six feet 
square... Sow the corners, into loops, so .as to 
pin fast, to the cock, Pins should be a foot and 
a half long, with a hook at, the head to,hold 
the cloth.; A little, practice. will soon make, it 
handy to put them jon. This,will be sure to 
save your hay,in the wet—and taken in connec- 
tion with the high price of hay will pay the first 
year. Ae for the ones they dre good tor many 
years. 


me oer: 
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(Written for Colman’s , Rural World.] 
Tor-Dkessinc ror Waeat.—It is wonderful 


how mach a top-dressing ‘of old, ‘rich ‘nianure 
will do’ fora wheat field when ' the soil is light 
or but thoderately rich.’ The manure should be’ 
rotted, and thoroughly mixed with’ the soil ‘by 
the hatfow, ahd then’the grain drilled} dvilling 
in is better'than sowing. “Ifthe weather is dry; 
thé best farmers low deep; atid sow at once— 
sow on the moist soil 'which is brought up. 
Pastures Run to Sgep.— Where’ grass gets| 
the start of stock, it.loses, its fresh. succulent 
quality, and, much of jts.nutritive property. To 
obviate this, cut down all rank spots; or mow 
the whole .field,, if, the evil is general. Mow 
close, and begin @ new, fres crop. This is 
much neglected, but is very important, 


BatineG geen, Hay,—Experiments have been|| 








made in, packing green hay, with, entire,success, 
‘The dewyor raiu,is.dried off, leaviig the stalk 


still green, but wilted, The hay.is then press- 
ed. iw bales and.stored.away. It,pvill come ont 
in, winterpalinost, ag fresh as it wept in, losing. 
comparatively but. little in weight. Ufcourse,) 
this is an.improvement upon the old method,| 
as the juices.of.the grass. are retained... 9 
Quiet ‘Necessa x¥ ror Miicm Cows.—In: new 
countries cows are apt to buffer in edrisequence 
.| of having! too wide a’ range. They must ite driv- 
en’ home too ‘far. ‘Chemistry has established 
that milk from) eows driven ‘long -distances sis 
lacking in ‘the quality that makes:cheese; that 
alsd makes’ sauscle.*» Hence; when mascleris 
wasted “by effort, milk must! suffer in-riehness; 
We should:confine our cows as much’ abipoedi: 
ble to’ small bounds; dnd! near the premises. | 

Tue ANALrsis or Sor..—There-te titeh! 6h? 
ing ‘Out ‘agaist’ the’ atalyeid' Oreoily | Wiy 2] ° 
Bechtise it oes! Hot ive the’ tHiititesital parts 
|2dnly"the mote’ palpable: ° Now, ie this right? 
forthesé very boils, treated a Bideoueds will peat 





| effects a cure=[Ez. BAT |—.qots 1709] 


dice largel pine ‘more 0 thes ‘Ff net this 
treated! «° ni ) dione 


4&8 I6 &i 





i trotters 5 


fter, that there| 


jing written by 
‘| Thomas Brid; 


dug, 4%. 
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Such a year for taal we have never known 
as. 1865 has been thus far. More water has 
fallen during the present year, than io any three 
previous years in the samme months we sincere! y 
‘believe. Weeds ‘as. well as plants grow amaz- 

ly; but the Giffioulty i is, the weeds too fre- 
em cae smother the plants. At the present 
writing, July.20thy the rain is falling in tor- 
rents, and has been for several days past. The 
hay will be greatly damaged by.the ‘rain this 
year. Wheat, oate and barley mustalso suffer. 
We shall expect to hear that a great deal of 
wheat has grown in the shock aad -stack, > 
Cort-and potatoes are in their element. Look 
pout for héavy yields; “We-have never known 
beach iaiheavy yield/of! potatoes inthis! élimate. 
They ‘must be very cheap in the fall. Itis a 
fine time for sowing trip. Seed, anda big crop 
will doubtless begathered. Hangarian is being 
sown the second time omthe same ground, and 
the, plants are aking*a fine showing already. 
It bids fair to be a splendid season for sowing 
Timothy, fall wheatyand rye.: If the ground 
can be found dry enough to plow, the seed will 
hot/be slow.im germinating, unless the latter 
half of the, year differs from the first balf. 


Fair at BgULEVILLE, ILt.—Our . esteemed 
friend S, B. Chandler, of, Belleville, well known 





| for his devotion to the best ipterests of the St,, 


Clair County Agricultural Fair, and the Illinois 


State Fair, will accept our thanks for compli-, 


mentary tickets to, both of said Fairs, and we 
hope to be present at both. 

The Fair at Belleville will be held Sept. 12th 
to 15th, and, the Ills. State Fair at Chicago, 
Sept. 4th to 9th, 

Our Missouri and Illinois readers should 
take due notice, and govern themselves accord-_ 
ingly, 

Maptson Co! (Inu.) Acricunrurat Séinery, 
—The Fair ‘of this Society will be held at Ed-> 
~ | wardsville, commencing on ‘the 29th of August 
and continuing four ‘days: .A very creditable 
list of Premiums has been offered. We see that! 


‘ 
<< 
so. 





\|the premiums /on cattle have been corrected.— 


A distinction had»beemaiade in the list as pub-' 
lished, between the’ Short Horns, Devons and 
Alderneys—+the Sbort Horns receiving’ the! 
highest premiuins,. As’ corrected, the Devons 
and! Alderneys réceive'the same Premiums as! 
Short Horns, ‘Thisis' right. » Let each breed: 
speak’ for itself. Show!» no distinctions when 
all breeds are godd im their places. 


Bupp1na. wick Brackney, McKiesick’s Grove, 


Iowa.) Bud when the bark loosens easily ; 
large trees in July ;’ small trees and shoots, if 
hardy, i in August, or forepart. of September.— 
Use this year’s bids. Cut scions frome upright 
shoots with wéll-devetoped buds, and clip the 
leaves at onde, as they évaporate moisture and 
hart vitality of bud. Cut’ off stock in spring 
isix inches above bud. wy: ‘June cut close. 


ooo 








Tue Youre GArvener’s AXsistant.—Our 
readers frequently abk 8 which ‘is the best’ 
work on Gardeting. We ‘think ‘we Gan ‘say’ 
hat the one Webring’ thé’ above title is‘the best 
we are acquainted” with. Tf has the merit of be- 
a practical’ man ‘and gardener— 
man.’ Tt is! not a difficult mat- 
tet to tell Whet!'& wOfk of An article is “written 
by a’ mat Who'undérstatids what he i is writing 
ubout—wh6d gives hits ' own praétice and experi? 
ence if the “diréctest 'way—jnet as ‘he has been 
in the Habit"orGdtng "hitiself.” The merit of 
thia Work’ ig, mi is" ‘practical: The'style is clear 
ad any one can’ follow ‘the ditections. ‘The 
déléctiong’ of fruit” are Yor the’ East, and ‘need 
considerable alterations: ‘for the “West.” Thé 
book “is for sale by Kath’ & Woods, St. Louis, 


oe gery: AS ae 
Seindin denn sd sieiene 


ht ‘Pains: In oMissourtr=—We andesite steps 
are being taken. byystvéral of our County Agri- 
cultural Societies to: tiold:Pairs the present fall. 
We hope ‘the offieers of snch societies wilhsend 
us the time and placevof holding «thema: :: | 









































































», ‘Raspberry now kuown. . Novother variety; com- 


s uncertain bearers,| The Philadelphia aveids all} 
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_ PHILADELPHIA RASPBERRY. 

By invitation of our friend; William Party, 
we recently paid a visit to his fruit farm near 
Cinnaminson, New Jersey, with the object es- 
pecially of seeing in their fall season the cele- 
brated Philadelphia Raspberry, and we must 
say, the vigor of the plants, and their productive- 
ness, exceed any thing we had before seen. The 
quantity of the ground o¢cipied ih "Raspberry 
culture alone is about eight.acres, mogt of them 
with the Philadelphia variety, Other varieties 
had been extensively planted for market and 
plowed up, and there were somestill growing and 
on trial, to test which was the’ tiidst profitable 
for general culture. Growing side“ by’side with 
the Philadelphia, and subjected to precisely the 
same treatment, the*contrastvin™ favor of the 
latter was most_ striking. W,' P. intends also 
plowing them up, and confining: himself en- 
tirely to the one kind. "He had, just previous 
to our visit, engaged for next fail ‘to ‘two gentle- 
men $1,000 worth of the plants; but it was 
very evident, that it is auch more’profit for him 
to plant out ail his spare plants for fruit than 
to sell them; ae each hill was averaging; at the 
time of our visit, threé quarts each, and selling 
at the wholesale price 40 cents’ per ‘quart. Six 
hundred quarts,. for several..days last week, 
were sent to Philadelphia market. On twodays, 
2,000 quarts were picked and sold, Beingplant- 
ed three feet apart, in rows; and the rows six 
feet apart, gives over 2000 hills to the acre ; 
and calling it only $1 perhill, instead of $1 20, 
which was then being obtained, would make a 
product of over $2,000 to each acre., 

The, Philadelphia Raspberry,(original sland ) 
was accidentally found growing wild in a wood 
near Philadelphia, about twenty-five years ago, 
was cultivated for fifteen years, and.so highly 
prized that no plants were spared except to par- 
ticular friends. 

Its productiveness attracted such, attention 
that a horticultural gentleman, paid $100 for a 
few plants. to cultivate from. 

It appeared to us; in, looking at William 
Parry’s. Raspberry plantation, that either for 
general market culture or for private gardens, 
the Philadelphia is the Raspberry... Some of the 
canes were pressed down to the ground with 
the weight of fruit. Pomological conventions 
classify fruits under the heads of ‘‘on trial,” 
‘* prom.sing well,’’ and “recommended. for gen: 
eral cultivation.” The, Philadelphia clearly 
now comes under the latter class, ‘or several 
reasons. 

Ist. It is very hardy, and does not require 
the slightest protection in the coldest winter. 

2d. Itisa very productive bearer, and a good, 
though not a very strong grower, , 

3d, It does not throw up many pchens. 
which are a great nuisance. with the common 
Antwerp and some other ;kinds,, It will be 
well to recollect also that this will bea sufficient,’ 
reason why,a demand for the plants may, for 
some years keep ahead of .the supply. 

4th. ;The fruit is of a good: jcolor,) (purplish 
red,) rather darker than the Antwerp, mch and 
jnioy in quality, and is of fem Athy 80. as to 
‘carry to market well. 

_ 5th, The canes are strong and arm, ean do 
not require stakes, For these reasons;; and be- 
cauge seeing is believing, we have no hesitation 
in recommending, the Philadelphia. as che beat 


bines so,many good qualities... The cultivation} 
of Brinckle’s Orange, Hornet,; Hudson River,| 
Antwerp, &¢., involve the, care-of laying dowa 
every fall and covering with earth:.;-Other kinds 
are objectionable, on account, of suckering jap 
and spreading over the ground, and algo being 
80 soft in texture'ag to mash down into:a mass; 

in transportation, to market,.and.aleo being 


‘sweet, and aromatic, 
\Ethiop (twice black), glistening in the eye, 
hearty, inviting you. 





these difficulties, and we recommend it for the 
private garden: to-all .who-want, without any 


.| trouble, a cértain-crop of delightful Raspberries; 


to mix) with ‘white sugar and: rich cream» tor 


|| their tables, or for the market! gardener, whose 


object is to realize large profits and quick sales. 
We shall have an:illustration of the Phila- 
delphia Raspberry in'a future ‘number.. We 
should also add that we éaw it growing equally 
well both on light, wandy and heavy soil.-{ Rural 
Advertiser. 


THE BLACKBERRY. 

A fruit that will melt 'in your mouth—so ripe, 
so luscious, and'sd ‘rich! “Aid that sume it up. 
Need we go further? "Yes: The’ blackberry 
is recommended ‘bymedital! writers, and pre 
scribed by physicians. | It is, therefore, not on- 
ly delightful, but ‘beneficial tempting you, 
yet doing you good. You ean searcely eat too 
many blackberries: “Other fruit. will not bear 
a surfeit. | But the blackberry seems an excep- 
tion. ‘ You can get cholera’ morbus ' by eating 
plums;' get ‘sick over strawberries, apples and 
other’ fruit-ybut blackberries—we have eaten 





them in quantities\—rlways do, from the time 
\we can get them, until the last one is regretful- 
ly gon¢—and the first ill-effect ,we, have yet to 
‘experience. 


There is nothing to. us like thia, fruit—and 


that because we have thoroughly; tested it. 


Strawberries are red—-dark-red, pale-red; and 
so are raspberries; algo, black, and , yellow, 
and white. ‘These sister berries are luscious, 
But give us the black 


The strawberry is hum- 
ble, and nestles away—a beautiful: habit. \ But 
here you see beauty neck to neck with you, 
reaching to your very mouth, 

Ah! to see them so thick, ‘so fat, and 80 ripe! 
glistening !—glister.ing the black, all on a green 
stalk, among red (immattre) fruit. “There is 
poetry in a blackberry field, if there is any on 
earth. What paths through it! what over- 
hanging branches! what stalks!, A white bow] 
filled, round-full—and in the hands of beauty— 
beauty that pickéd them, with sister black-eyes 
perchance, and a heart and head to appreciate! 

These are among rural things—and make the 
country a. paradise: more than that—a quiet 
place to be in, by oneself—to worship and. ad- 
mire. Howclean! how quiet! how bright! sug- 
gesting, oh, how strongly, the home out of 
sight, in the sky, somewhere, but a. home—like 
this. 

Does not a view like this, once in. a while, 
benefit us? Is not life the better for having 
such spots to think of, to turn back to, another 
childhood, nearer? F.G, 


ae EY) eS NTU EES ae STR EY 
FLAVOR IN. FRUIT. 

Large fruit should be arrested somewhat in 
its growth, so as to improve quality. The fruit, 
being large, ean afford te’ be reduced, which 
indéed it ought to be for convenience. A ‘Tittle 
smaller makes a little better, by concentrating 
and more thoroughly maturing. It ie the qual- 
ity'we are after; especially in large fruit, which 
is too often deficient in flavor and’ rickness.— 
Another thing: A’ well-limed soil’ will aid in 
ptoducing quality—and a yearly coat’ of salt, 


}ofa few bushels to the ‘acre, will still further 


improve—while these also add to theigrowth, 
seemingly without much injury to the’ excel- 
lence of the fruit. Pruning; summer pruning, 
is sometimesia sufficient check; putting in grass 
is angther, , Grass arrests, in a measure, the 
growth of. trees, becoming as.it,were an, ailment 
always favorable to, fruit, especially quality, 
while itis, directly, opposed, to.,the formation of 
wood. Our finest, fruit we, have grown in, an 
orchard which was almoet, constantly. in grass, 
thus holding in check what would otherwise 
have been an unusual heavy growth, as the 
woil_ was rich and. deeply mellow. Summer 
pruning aided us.- In alight soil, moderately 
fertile, cultivation is necessary, Then, ions 
lime and salt, and cover with mulch. , 





‘Tomato “Vines. Clip 0 ‘them ‘as you would 
raspberry or blackberry canes. ‘They need cut- 
ting Back to insure good fruit, plenty of it, and 
of fine flavor. Clip them’ one or two leaves 
above the fruit, and cofitihue to keep down, as 
they ate rank growers—and will give you more 
vines | than’ fruit. if you withhold the knife, , OF 
courge you have trained, them... 
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DOMESTIC WINES. 

Domestic wines, we may say, are a humbug: 
They are‘not only no wine (which the grape 
alone makes), but are hurtful to health espe- 
cially to weak stomachs and. dyspeptics— 
though the contrary is generally, held. ‘& 
little wine will do the debilitated system. good.” 
So. it may if wine, having the quality-of the 
grape, and the grape sugar férmentation. Do- 
mestic wines are necessarily made with foreign 
sugar—sugaf not their own, nor the grape’s. 
~-Btill the people will drink these wines. They 
crave a’ beverage—and: these “cordials’” \are 
better than “ardent spirits,’ 

To make domestic wine, there:are as many 
ways as there are fruits, and infinitely more— 
not from necessity—tor there is only one gener- 
al mode of making wine, viz., fermentation: of 
the juice‘. This constitutes the whole. « It is, 
therefore, an easy thing to make wine. But to 
uvake it tosuit this or that taste, requires differ- 
ent treatment id. the details. In all, sugar is 
the grand secret of fermentation, in which the 
oxygen throws out carbon; and gathers alco- 
hol. A further change iu the liquor produces 
other results. This is wine. 

‘But there isia difference in the taste of people, 
which wants to be gratified—and ‘hence difter- 
ent treatment.of wine. '|Some prefer sweet wines; 
others want acid. ‘Some the more eolid; some 
the more lively. 
some prefer this, And so there is no end tothe 
diversity of taste, to say nothing of the unculti- 
vated state of taste. 

We must, theretore, if we wish to make wine, 
acquaint ourselves. with the principle of making 
it—and then make to suit taste. To make ac- 
cording to this or that receipt, is to make it ac- 
cording to the taste of the author of the receipt 
—and that may he'a.mere whim, gratifying 
vanity. To make it according to the establish- 
ed system, is tomake it according to an estab- 
lished ‘taste. 

For the various fruits, the mode of making 
wine is! not yet established, especially of most, 
of, which , the strawberry \is..one. . Ovr  cor- 
respondent at Cobden, LIL, will understand us. 


t_$~»@~o 





[Written for Colman’ s Rural World.] 
THE TOAD. 

The toad is the most, abused of reptiles— 
and yet it is a good, innocentanimal, doing the 
farmer and gardener real service. It lives on 
insects and larve, At night it comes out ol 
its hiding place; and goes in search of its food. 
It is true it hops but slowly along; but yet it 
destroys many a pestilent insect., It siezes its 
food with a quickness of tongue that does you 
good—that is unmatched,. So quick is the mo- 
tion, Jit, is absolutely invisible. This tact has 
the toad ; and it is well that it has, as it is 
otberwipe so slow, and the insects so spry, 

The toad truly is harmless, inoffensive.— 
Children may be permitted to play with it—and 
it will even become enamored of their attention. 
It ig true it has a homely look—a repulsive 
even; but then its eye is all the brighter for 
that, Let it hop round then—and with the 
ekunks, and the bats, and the night- hawks, prey 
upon the insects. May it never be trod upon, 
but multiply ard replenish the night. Instruct 
the boys to spare the toad—which the better 
always will do: so will the girls. During the 
day it troubles no one with a sight of its ugli- 


ness. Only when night hides its deformity does 
it come forth. In the spring, its trill ie the 
sweetest of chilitingd sounds, 

if 





Keep your blackberry canes down to their 
proper'length, three feet, or a little longer or 
shorter... The new shoots want clipping, some 


cuttingout when toothick. The laterals also need | | 


clipping when thrifty. The! morecare othe more 
berries. 

The Gardener’s Monthly has'a correspondent 
who pots his plants in cow-dang: ‘Thé dung is 
well rotted and pulverized, and grows the finest 
jof flowers and plants. 

Never use spring water for watering plants 
if you can get others, ag it contains no ammonia 
or ‘carbon. Tf used, add manure to the water. 

The cultivation of fruit has a domanizing 
effect. - 


s@rThe Seiousia Co:: (Ile) Marbled 
Society will hold its Fair at. rammed on the 
3d to, the 6th of October. " 





» | that the 


Water dilutes wine—and| 








(GBABB ROM. , 

Ep., RORAL, Wopie: To your’ valudble paper 
of Jily 1, you state that my CatawDbas jspuie- 
stroyed by the rot, which is ingorrect.) (You 
ment to say Conrad Bisenmayer, of Suuesher- 
fieldS but the statement is applicable to this 
locality as well as that: One of my neighbors 
who believes in sulphuring his vines, did so, 
under the impression and firm belief that he 
would save them; but he is now convinced 
rot cannot be prevented by that pro- 
cess—which statement I made last winter be- 
fore the Horticultural Society of your State. — 
Not only the berries rot off, even the stem is 
affected. 

I have a more radical cure for Catawba rot, 
which I will give you. I take,a grubbing hoe, 
digithem up and burn them, which I did: last 
fall, and eross-layered Virginia Seedling and 
Concord vines I had in adjoining rows, in their 
places; and.I now have half a crop,of fine 
healthy grapes. Another cure is, toeaw them 
off and graft the stock with Delaware, whereby 
a large yield of fine grapes can be dbtained the 
second year. Some of my neighbors have such 
a sleight at grafting, that they can get about 
one-half to grow. and do well, Vines raised 
from such layers are,considered far supericr to 
original vines,. Indeed, I will not plant) any 
others, 

Those Taylor Bullitt vines I bought from you 
last year, are growing finely. They bear early, 
and if pruned long.on the laterals, can, in my 
opinion, be made to bear very prolific. The 
berries are all sound as yet and promise a fine 
harvest. 

For this locality (and I use that word, for 
the people in geveral should begin to learn that 
nearly every locality requires ditferent vines and 
different culture), Virginia Seedling, Clinton 
and Herbemont,’stand’‘at the head ; next Con- 
cord and Hartford Prolific. Of the forty or 
fifty other varieties cultivated by me and my 


neighbors, I will hereafter speak when I know : 


more about them. 

The Leaf Folder has made its appear- 
ance within. the last three or four days; but I 
think it will not injure the vines; it is more 
attached to tae Catawba than other vines.— 
The fire-blight struck my brother's vines and 
evergreens in his:door-yard, and nearly ruined 
everything on the second day of July, while 
mine, not a quarter of a mile off, are not in the 
least affected. Can any one explain so strange 
a phenomenon. G. C. E1seNMAYER. 

Mascoutah; Il., July 7. 


FRUIT, &C., IN KENTUCKY. 

N. J. Cotman, Esq.— Dear Sir: I notice from 
reports of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
that grapes have rotted badly there, and the 
principal grape growers seem to be greatly dis- 
couraged, About the same reports come from 
a number of other points. Here in Kentucky, 
the frost nearly killed the vines in a number of 
vineyards. I was*through some vineyards in 
the vicinity of Lexington, and, if fire had swept 
through them, it would tot have more comple- 
tely destroyed the leaves and young grapes.— 
The frost did not injure my vineyards, but the 
Catawba grapes especially have rotted until 
there is not one-fourth of acrop. 

Apples and peaches haye fallen off from cold 
weather, and from being stung, until there are 
but few trees that have any fruit in this section 
so far as I can learn. We will not have suffi- 
cient fruit for home use from nearly 2000 trees. 

Wheat is nearly a failure in this county; 
numbers of crops have not been harvested.— 
One of my old neigh bors did not cut a bundle 
from over a hundred ‘acres, 

Corn and meadows looking well. Oats god, 

But to return to the grapes: The Catawbas 
have rotted worst. “I see but few rotten berries 
on the Delaware or Taylor: Norton’s Virgin- 
ig more defective than I’ ever saw it. In fact 
all are more or less defective. 





T regret to see the conclasion that the grape’ 
growers of Cincinnati have come to in regard to- 
As Cincinnati’: 
has been regarded ‘the pioneer in that enter-» 


the profits of grape growing. 


prise, such opinions will discourage new begin- 
hers, and’ tend’ to keep othe re from making'a 
‘trial of the business. T ani satisfied that in’ 
some frog of our favored country it will: pay. 


e:' a 
| Big Hill, Madison Co. Ky; July T° 















































A ing, che bujlding is, of, stone—rough, -hard 
granite.,,. At the. foot, of the ;knoll is the foun; | 
A tain—a natural, waterspont, 


» with, 
that I can seé. \\ Sometimes, whien\'her face lis 


, is. phittle rising toward the, honse,,and the roses 











SEDaDREETuUteentn op EE 
| [Writted ‘for Colman’s Raral World.) 
A Dream of the Old Homestead. 
I seeitallagain: Thelittle brook— ' 
Tt whinipers yet; ‘the rdstit bridge has still’ ‘ - 
Its ‘HURRY ‘as the wagon -¢rogsed ; and’ yet ‘ 
Another brook’: each loved its way ; each had 
Its gurgle, prating iv that time—that time 
When it seemed always light, and light new-born. 


There’ is a field—a clover field—that blooms ; 
It blooms where onceit rruny.bloomed. The heads 
Are leaning, all so lovingly, so close, 

In one united brotherhood. And here 

The odpr lived, the dew, and the great flush, 
Alive with humming sounds. The humble-bee 
Is still the dear vld creature of that day, : 
Busy,’ unnoti¢ing, ané dark like knight 

In armor.’ In this’ sort field wodld I ‘lay * 

Me down, ‘atid rest, beneath the childhood's' sky. 





And then upon the upland—ah, what sight! 

What breezes there !—seéeming to come from some 

Great western'sea: The flax’ is hefé, in bloom; 

So pear the’ sky, so blue, it seems its own); 

And such a softening wave-—so delicate— 

So strange-—as if.an interloper here, 

Where honest corn and clover grew. 
i , This air, 

This upland air, is distant... Love and life, 

Are in the valley. 


Shall I still prolong 
My stay, and visit every nook and, object? 
They all;claim notice, humble as they are 
(So confident !)—-each tree, each rock, each knoll, 
Once playmate of our earlier, younger-selves, 
When we were not what we are now, and yet 
The same, guarded through all life’s checkéred scene. 


They still, still point and bare them to the sky— 
Tueir childhood’s sky aswell: little the rocks 
Grow old, gray even in‘youth, and pointing back’ 

_ Po'ages long since old. “Now lie they bare 
To heaven; not monuments of ages lost, 

!, "But household members of ai nearer time, 
Whose, once. strong cirele’s rent, while I alone , 
Am left, companion of these aged friends, 
Musing, but mot among them——far away, 
Asif they aut had gone, and all forgot. 


But still, in this my wandering, I retain 
The picture of my youth—each ruck, each tree, 
Aid BINS WS6 Pitidulating kaoll# } (F $7S 
The grayes of. buried loves, the purling brook; 
Whieh still will sing, as if the world were new 
With boyhood on its banks. But other life , 
Succeeds, and other boyhood on its banks, 
Tobe dethroned again. Yet atill the brook | 
‘Will warble} ‘still the sky ‘will vate, to tee"! 
el Itself’ faabetstl? ’ Other fades! there’ OU 
’ > Wilt beam; strange voiees'sound; butesch in turn, 
0) A multitadinows«company} will: bear 
4 ond jand mourn, as,I, his Joss. .F.G; 





oA for Colman Raral Moria. gazes ‘at ‘the ‘gun dethining'i in the bb There | 
cara” » | will be a great, brilliant | ‘sunset. t is’ ‘already’ 
ij ‘Yonder, juet: across road, is seen a group bright, as if the aimiosphere was a body | 


of roses in the yard. “The yard i is shaven. And 
rea rather pale. maiden is seen now an 
then jamong. the rose- -bushes, lifting them up 
and. examining | ‘the roses. You can see ata 
glance t that she i is ‘the genius ‘of the place—the 
nym ph, vattends here. Not that she cul- 
tivates, these fc owers ; ;: she only attends them ; ; 
prunes s their too. luxoriant branches, and gives 
them a chance Ww with . the sun. . Some, however, 
are in the ohne, of lilaes a d other bushes, as 
for. instan » the peony, He has very large 
bloome, ¢ ker and richer for ¢ e shade, 

a It. is June, athe; eatlyrand. this; yard, 80 
closely vhayen, reminds you .of a bay-haryest.. 
There must algo be scents, to that effeet which] 
this genius of the place must enjoy. The yand, 


are perched, on, the elevation along the build-, 


And here are, 
ferns bending, ovez-the, littleapring. asiclear,as | 
cogptaltr 9nf-ap Polis summers ice, But. 


she, the nymph, heeds jt not: she is now, bngy, 
flowers—roses and peonies—that is all 


“| rich, blooming yard—and as if rg brought 
it. therefrom her toom,, 


‘}simpleness she likes—sueh intetligent taste she 


‘thowever, no certaitity. | When! the sun shines 


“| saw—bat all. so arranged that natural taste 
‘|ismdw stooping’ to- a low flower. Along the 


‘| waving in the breeze, as:dark as a shadow, 


‘| closely,: you 


plate; and I do it’with the sweetest, saddestof|}! 
‘}in these attentioy Which she bestows upon her 
yard—a sort ‘of “Malid’s garden of roses. wit 


glistening in the afternoon sun, she is seen to 


jewel. 


{she turns ‘away from’ the arch — and rather 


turned to thé unit Todkiiquite White, as if 
there was something the matter there in that 


But the roses ‘are baits fer in the 
world, im simple, sweet beauty. | It seems:euch 


has. She is also thin; with a quite small waist 
—not .pinehed.. This would; detract | frouy the 
sense which, in every movement and feature, re- 
flects iteelf.. | You admire her intelligence, and 
you bympathize with her misfortane, whatever 
that may be—butyot guess at that.. ‘There is, 


not, she is sometimes seen without her -boniet. 
Then you see the heaviest brown hair you ever 


could. not ‘have'helped but put’ it there. She 
fence, 'on the north side, are maple saplings, 


showing the ground is rich.|) And the:sun isin 
these trees, and on the grass and red sorrel of 
the hill whose'south side is:near by—so near 
that you can detect: the strawberries that are 
large. On the south-side-of this yard,ia the 
plain; ; and, further .ony: the river ranning| 
through it. From-theiiriver, trout will some-~| 
times venture up the little: runlet and cecupy: 
ithe emdll pool at the fotntain—so. that the 
maiden, bas -tronte also.’ Andishe stems to 
have an eye for these wide-awake: glistening 
fellows: But I:think it:is all in honor ‘of the 
old fisherman, Izaak Walton, whom she'has on 
‘her’ shelf. , 
would think ita wild, unexplored 
place; the trout, the wild trout: of the fdrest.— 
There are white-and-brown: sand pillars «in ‘the 
pool, Jittle .pillars ‘thrown up: 'byi: the, water} 
welling here and there,» but ynot eufficiently 
strong to niake a spout: You have to part 
the ferns if you wish ‘to see the trout, so/lux-| 
uriant is the vegetation. There is also-a'taft ‘or 
two of long grasses, like the bushy heads’ ot 
neriads—water-grasses—very rank and intrusive. | 

All these things’ it is my delight to’ contem:| 


pleasures, This girl IP’ ktioW is pure—I say so 
to myself dt least; and she finds a little delight 


When the rain-drops hang upon the bushes, 


look at them, ‘and note ‘their trembling light, 
with an eye as bright (brown) as the brightest 
‘And these dro upon the roses ! tears 
upon cheeks!" She adalaute this also, but sighs 
not over it. She’ has passed the days of sigh- 
ing. But these pure rajh -drops please her—they 
are so unimpassioned and bright—and the fra- 
grance is so sweet of these roses, of which she 
now and'then. ‘plucks one, and holds ita mo- 
ment to her’ face, é as ‘if'to invigorate her droop- 
ing spirits. 
|The ‘rainbow, on that black cloud in the 
East, is geén ty her. Promise is there ; but 


liquid: Tight: Phis aft, the shower, when ever 
hing is praising the Creator. She, too, is re 
ing, the rose now and then raised to ‘her | race 
in thought, perhaps, at what ‘might be, will be, 
soon.- Such ig the heavenly place—go muc | 
reminding one ‘of his. birthedays—his young 
days (as if she were old)-—-the days when heav- 
en Was 80, near--as now-—the, same sun, the 
seme light, theitamerfields: andi isky; and; the 
same hope--she almost ventured: tol Bay.:» But} 
somehow, this light ipléaséd her. / She turined:| 
her face! a moment: tothe East—just:a moment) | 
as if for contrast—then pee i the ar | 
dor. ofthe. West again.: “f 

She now moves and walks anide:ae if catinfiedy 
You ean, fancy.a light in her face, @ pleasant 
quiet satisfaction. She bends the ferns.asiderte, 
see the trout—great, swift, fellows, that, her 
ever, frighten her not. Pili AY re 


“You pity tigi. § She has, enite ere 


TNR 
th an “You can 


. It is remarka ie 
ch “fWé'Gex" will éiifure) Bspedially” 
es ones. She has seen.enough, and suffe 

enough: td: bting:the strong ‘to the!gravé re 
she yet survives that: spot—and) is'dven quiet; 








gnd almost happy—justad ¢ouragedus otoward| 


Ir 


.|@ teal heroine ini an emergeacy. But sheknows 


ject that the language has yet afforded. 


‘Were’ you’ to examine: this» spot}. 


and.from necessity-elae he is. nota true poet, 
dreaming, out,,of; this bank-note, world—and 
only. where. dollars and, cents. are, known—in, 


ey forsaken, despised poet--the happiest, ae most 


and then punched''#: ans 


the grave, as toward the disaster which could 
not: reducevher. ‘She is the herdine—semall, 
frail girl 1—of quiet lite—and would have been 


it not. She is; she thinks,\an anfortunate girl; 
biding her time. It is only these forcible ray 
ishing beauties around her, that entertain Her. 
Else she would bein her room. Natare: is try- 
ing to wim her back. ‘The breeze ‘has a:cooling | g 
touch upon her cheek; the sun warms her gelid 
veins ; and the song of nature inspires her, 
Hence she ig geen; out ip pthe air, -upobtrusive, 
delicate in form and feeling—perfectly sane, do- 
ing her share of the world’s duties that devolve 
upon) ber, in her own quiet way, . "0 

~Asiif the: breath Was mecessary, she always 
hae a cup of flowers injher window. This con-~ 
nects her with the world without, and gives her 
constant fragrance, whet she is not able to find 
it in the outdoor air, For a year this has been 


the case. She, is now sitting! at. her window,| : 


raised, with.@ fresh, collection. of roses, which 
she justgathered, The;fishes are by themselves 
im all their beauty; the eS if ask,, 
ing for the hand that trains them. ,.,.. F. ai 


<< 
->coo 


This is probably the best posed on oe srl 





written by an Englishiian, born’ in Northam p- 
reaper ie. in'1793. ‘We believe ‘he is living yet. 


JULY. 
Loud iy the Summer’s busy song,’ 


The smallest breeze can find atofigues),(~ | a“ 


While, insects of gach tiny size 

Grow leasing ‘ith their melodies, 

Till noon burns with its blistering breath 
Around, and day. lies still ag death. 


The busy nvise of man and brute 

Is on a sudden lost and mute; 

Even the brook that leaps along, 
Seems weary of ‘its’ bubbling song, 
Aad, ‘so soft its, wafers creep, 

Tired silence sinks in sounder sleep; 


The hen on its. banks is;dumb; _., 
The very flies forget to hum; . 
And, eat & the wagon’ rocking round, 

, The landscape sleeps without,a, sound, 
The breeze is stopped, the lazy beugh 
Hath aor a lea = dancéth now; © 


The tal ler Tass npon the hill, 
And sth 
Which to the water surface cling, 
ke steadfast, and as heavy seem ~ 

Aa stones beneath them in the stream ; 


Hawkweed and groundsel’s fariny' downs 
Unrufiied keep their’ seedy crowns ; 
And in the over-heated air 
Not one light thing is floating there, 
“) Bave thatto’ the earnest eyo 
The restless heat seems twittering by. 


Noo swoons beneath the heat it nade, 
And flowers e’en within, the shade; 
Until the sun slopes in the West, . 

Like weary tra vense, if giad'‘to rest | 
Ovipillowed clouds of many hues: 
Then Nature’s voice.itg joy renews, 


And checkered: fleld tind grasty’ plain” 

Hum with their- summer songs agains: oyre | 

A requiem tothe day’s decline, 

Whose setting sunbeams coolly shine 

As welcome to day’s feeble powers, 
, As falling dews to thirsty flowers. 
BeOS Ts | solhoee 2% ae | 
The poet;ig; the highest as well as the lowest 

(hum blest).of. mortals. |; He. is the. poorest, also, | 


[J xo,: CLaRg, 





the lower heaven of mankind, this side of death, 
Itisthe.poet thatereates this heayen,—the poor, 


miserable of beings... I 


The ‘Howera are poems: ft is well ei wena 
is full of them. ‘So are “stars; it is well for the 
night. And the earth 18 blossoming‘ with flow- 
ers and geins down’ deep in its mites ‘and in the 

. Above i@ Hetiven?” In’ the heart’ of ‘man 
tinaiiy "bright ‘fowet df thought and feeling,’ 
hanover a eked he “tay be” ow Iiadong 
ws » bluow Jails rE do at voiblodseods 

‘Ciotuss FOr Wik Weave! —TPhe’ doolést 
clothing in siitmmet, dnd'theretore to be sought,’ 
is white woolen.” ret in'bé thin and ‘linge, atid 
enowlWhite—and it’ will be ‘codl—the sun will) 
have no powet tipdi it (ab tipol!’ Wldck  dlo¢l), 
| pcb dt mrill abeorb moisture: from,theyskin more 
| readily and retain.it--and,.most/ of.all,,.it is.9 
‘| non-conductor,. preventing, the. heat, from, ith 
= — ion toe di gil. zorvek owl 44] 
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reads, ‘are standing still ; aldde + he 
The feathers, dropped from moorhen’s wing)! ).| 









ots ORE was 
ns, to be read 













ri nd in the irregular 
band it was evident was 
nd-promised better things. This 
promise has beni fated. Isa Craig has 
written some creditable things. -We remember 
a° poem entitled The Woodroof, pleasant and 
quaint. The following, we believe, is one of 
her. latest produétidtis. It is in her more re- 
cent, style-xand different from her prize poem. 
Indeed the style is by itself—-suggestive some- 
what.of Browning. ,.The, poem is a tender, 
touching thing, peculiar i in measure and expres, 
sion-—and, is,of the aaa mystic kind, allied 
to the German. : 
“NEVER TO KNOW. 
One within. in a crimson glow, 
Silently sitting ; 
One without on the falidn snow, 
Wearily, flitting; 
Neyer to know 
“That dhe booked out with yearning sighs, 
While one looked in with wistful eyes, 
And wept unwitting, | 
' » What eame of the,ope withont, that so 
Wearily wended ? 
‘Utder the’stars and tinder the snow 
His joerney.ended! ; 
~ . Never to, know . 
Tht the answer camé' to those wistfal eyes, 
But passed:away (in those yearning sighs, 
With night-winds blended, 
What came‘of the one within, that so 
emerat forth with sighing? 
More sad; to’ my thinking, her fate, the glow 
Drearily dying ; 
. Never to know 
That for a momént’ ber life was nigh; 
And she knewsit not! and it passed her by, 
Reeall denying, 
These were two hearts that long ago— 
Dreaming and waking— 
? foasng to’a ‘poet révdaled its woe, 
rt ‘Wasting, breaking 5 
Never to 
That’ if each ‘ts Merrie’ ‘had ‘done but'so! > 
Both. had rejoiced, in the crimson glow, ) 
And. one had pe *neath the stars and snow, 
‘Forsaken—forsa [Isa Crate. 
ane 


. [Written for Colman’s Rural World ] 
RESPECT A BOY’S FEELING. 


Boys are said to ‘be mischfevons—and that is 
perhaps ‘the word!' "But there is ‘miich feeling 










a 


jin’ a boys’ and if'tWat feeling is hurt, it isas 


keen ak with a’ man. The man is More matu- 
red; ‘but the ‘boy! is more. ‘fender. "We are 
reckless, and think it is but a boy; and thus 
we’ 'até apt'hot to indulge the desired wish.— 
This the boys aré detiied often. They ‘will re/ 
member the slight :‘86'they’ will remember a 
favor : and when we think’ that the man is but 


‘9 the satne ‘boy enbatged, we ‘ought t6 respect the 


rbd more. 
né’ of his tribe cer ‘asked me ‘for my 


Jumbtella—to’ keep 'the"sun ‘off while he’ was 
| walking. 


It impressed’ me anything but favor- 
ably.'' This was tibre’ favor than was some- 
titmés accorded toa ‘tian. The young gentle- 
man must have his shade | to scfeen him ‘from 
the an: Tmpértinedt request! “At first, thought 
I hesitated; the boy seemed also somewhat 
ethbittaeded, aid Wind. the! tavod.” He took 
the umbrella, Held it dve# hth; ahd walked on’ 
| comfortable, gratified °F had rate friend, as 
I found out—and had ‘bestowed a real’ kindness, 
whith benefitted the’bdy.’ It seemed aspiring— 
| a 'boy’s trickat first:'but it'‘was only in thé 
seeming. ‘Thé sti’ had beeihet, and ‘the um? 
brella was'a' teal seenaaenet as well asa 
rian!’ Whiy hot? d3 10t bona 6 Onstnven. 


if cum) chintorenin’s COmPonT): 

|! "Whe Chirfétiain lids allway {hits ddvantage over’ 
others: “when sortdw eorties, K 
beyond to look to—some one to rely ot.’ There’ 
ie much affliction in'thé world, and death con- 
stwhtly © threatening’! But even ‘through’ all 
these; there'is the consolation that there is'Onz’ 
cogdiaant ofall hndthar dH cies friend) > 
-- Phink of it; the-Créator' ofall, the God of the 
Universe; our friendandinot only’ that—our 
Brothér)' Now, He; with bis strong ‘hand, will 
never lét tis pebish' # eduber Would the stars fal 
from theih'oebies!:"° diiw uninsvosbui 11979 
| Here; then, tan atchor. ‘oAh) ' what a hope!’ 
a. conifort® through’ these ihany trials of life.— 
ddeath,thegrinimest of wily is not feared—~ 
Pcitds welcomed, ‘As 4t ore ton ‘our 
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country. They ‘até? however, amo 
our brethren, on the’ Continent of Kurope, aiid 
‘particularly in Germany, where, if they did 


not originate, they first received their ritualis- 
Getores DEP 26 | alep Aveky Canta te 
France, where the ceremonies are likewise con- 
ducted ‘according to a prescribed. ritual, In 
the former country they, are called.‘ Trauer 
Logen,” and are usually heldvantually, if oe- 
casion requires ; while ins France Be lield 
‘at longer intervals, we’ thidk ‘decepdially, un- 
leds’ some ‘special occasion arises ‘for them. 
a were ei eer tee Lodge Uriee| as a) 

asonic ritualism, e L’Union Fran- 
caise ‘of! (New Vee i Diti “hibeeQquently 
adopted by te German, (Eyshagoras) lodge of 
that city, The firet Américan lodge in. which 
the ceremony was ever. practiced; according to 
the European ritual; was St. John’s Lodge of 
‘New York, in 1846: In‘ Massachuéetts there 
has never been, strictly speaking, a “ Lodge: of 
Sorrow,” though there haye been occasional 
ceremonial ledges in honor of the dead, like 
the one pecenily held as above; with one ex- 
ception, whic Reis breim the 
Chapter of cn ORR L i WwW ere the 
ceremonies were céuddcted ‘in aceordauce with 
the prescribed ritual of that sublime and emi- 
nently Christian degree, aud were asbeautiful 
oy ae as language and ceremonial'can 
make. , ee, shy . 

When properly conduéted, ' ac¢ording ‘to the 
ritual, the ceremonies are all performed in a 
lodge of Master Masons, opened. in due form— 
the hall being draped in black, interspersed 
with flowers and evergreens; with a cedotaph 
and coffin in the ceutre of the room, suitably 
dressed and decorated.'’ The services ‘usually 
begin with a voluntary on the Organ, followed 
by prayer, The Master of a Vee, or. some 
brother appointed for the purpose,, then delivers 
the.exordium, or introductory address.; A: fur 
neral hymn succeeds, and ‘where there is ‘more 
than one deceased brother to be remembered 
and honored, the first drator’pronoances a short 
éulogy on his life; and character; at the con 
clusion of which, an appropriate hymn, ig sung, 
when a procession is: farmed,. p ed bythe 
Grand Officrs, if present, im full ‘regalia; and 
march three tintes round | the cénotaph; giving 
the Grand Honors, and,’ the last’ time going 
round, depositing the acacia upon the coffin, — 

_, Phe second orator, when th is more than 
one appointed, then. delivers a eulogy on the 





_ hext-oldest deceased brother, and the veremonies 


are repeated as before; ‘and so on until the 
rites have been performed in honor of ‘all the 
deceased, A hymn and prayer conclude the 
service. ; seeds * 

It has been well said that. ‘¢ Masonry in its 
ceremonies is an allegory, which few ‘under- 
stand, and which is: therefore constantly ex- 
posed to disfigurement, by those ‘who tamper 
with its ritual.’ - Every ' symbol” of his 
discourses to living’ men of their duties to God, 
their néighbors, and themselves, but nange.more 
eloquent than those, which, are used when as- 
sembled around the grave.of a deceased.brother, 
or inthe performance ot funerg brites in: mourn- 
ing . lodge. It .was the aneient \custom'éf ‘the 
oriental nations to plant,trees, sbrubs or flowers 
on the graves of their friends; and this custom 
wasiretained by the Hebrews, .and. has,been 
prspemared by them, .and..by; Christians and 

ahometans, to the present day. In thecai-i 
ender of those Christian churches which hold 
to the ceremonies of “their “‘priniitive | times? 
every day-in the" year is deditdted to the mem- 
ory of some. holy person or benefactor... Annau- 
wy their temples are de d. with. flowers 
a 


evergreens, injmemory.of.thedead, Their} 


cemeteries, whether of an¢iént:or modern: date, 
everywhere unite the 6yinbols ‘of’affection and 
hope with’ those of detuly an@ immortality.’ 
The sculptured stone, the clusters of summer 


|. flowers, the grassy mound, the drooping willow, 


the solemn yew ate bit the embletis' of ‘untal- 
tering faith, nofading hope, and, undying leve, 
amidst sadness, and.sorrow.. when .we re- 
the meaning  of|the: mystic: symbols used 

in the funeral rites of outOrder, it is-very evi- 
ergréens' alone ate°tte’ true em- 
bletns of immortality. So’ they, have yer 
been been regarded in’ those: ine ig whence the 
ancient mysteries. haye.despended:to our times. 
he:cypress and the box were .consecrated: by. 


the Greeks and - Romans; t@ Pluto; whose em- 


pire’was beneath the earth, Al | " of ewer 
sree deposited updt the oe thé grave | 
of @ departed brother, is a 3 ron jol of ont faith 
ip,the great doctrine of our, myateries—th 
7 of the soul—a, doctrine, which, i 
to us from before the, flood, and which 
has been preserved:and» gated by our Fra- 
ternity through the civil and® réefigidus revolu-” 
tions af unnumbered em i. ’ aa i 
m it not a supersti ite, though ldyo' 6° 
It baving with all h hinge connection; ©) °/ 
Prayers, tears, redeem a world sé‘harely ‘and cold ; a 
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‘Here we have a family of hedgehogs 
who. are seemingly enjoying themselves 
very thuch in hunting for insects and Jook- 
ing for the roots and ehrubs on.which they 
subsiet, If attacked, they quickly roll 
themeelyes into balls in such a manner as 
to present their prickly: quills on all sides. 
These forth aw éxddlent snethoy of défence, 
and many a dog who: has‘ attacked these 
creatures, has retreated’ with” the quills in’ 
his mouth, which leit, a, painful remem; 
brance of the affair for many weeks. 

The Creator hds wisely given to all his 
creatures some means ot defence, to prevent 
the destruction of the weak by the strong. 
To some we will findhe has given the pow- - 
ér'of flight, ‘to gome the power ‘of eluding 
an adversary by climbing, to others, that 
of burrowing‘in the, earth, to others again 
someigimple expedient like that of \hedge- 
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[Written for Colmain’s Rural World.) 
SCRAPS. |. 

_The greed with which we strive for more, oft- 

en spoils what we haye. hci hay 

To make up our mind, is @ bad way of treat- 
ing a thing.’ The thing should ‘make up our 
mind. scar’ mod .haik! 

We should. neverjudge till we know ali the 
points necessary to a decisidn. — 

The prose-writer, like.the poet, must be under 

inspiration when he writes, but not to the same 
extent, 
, Beauty, of life is a jewel; beauty.of, person 
often tinsel, 
~ ‘The sloven is a slough of despond.. 
“Politeness put’ on, is Tike the clothes you 
wear—artificiali. VV WJ %. 

Each is happy in hisiown way, 

Our childhood summers seem lifetimes. So 
writes @ fiend GAT Aes TT 

 Buvicrovs:—A great boy representing a rab- 
bit inthe moonlight (wrapped up in a horse’s 
hood;) peperingieytay ‘ ‘ 

Never condemn. a man. because he differs 
with you: you differ as wéll with him, 

Wartine.— Possess yourself of your' subject, 
so'that you can control it; then play it out to 
your adyantage, which your instinct will direct. 

Newton wag twice in love; andeach time re- 
jected—once in youth, atid once atthe age of 
eixtyhiat gionilll han ttyoasil 

It is a. universal, law that. everything is 
changing, and mah with itULand yet we are 
constantly looking for a steady course of happi- 
ness. 9 
We seek for love—of all kinds—becauge it 
gratifies. We have our pains generally for our 
Wien ‘will the world Yearn tial daly ‘imioder- 
ate enjoyment is lasting? ..... + datld 

‘Annoyances bat sweeter the good when it 
comes, Tt ad) Sued fs 19% oO 

‘Hrsrory.—It is not only. entertaining, ‘but 
instructive, to read:history.. The great difficul- 
ty ‘is, to get a true history—such a ohe'as the 
subject of the history himself knew....Hence, 
autobiographies ate’ best, if the men who write 
them are honorable men... Meo 

At ‘this’ seasonbe careful how ‘you ‘eat ‘fruit 
and, vegetables, (It, is easy to. get up a,aurfeit ; 
to derange the stomach and liver. | Wholesome’ 
ag they.,are,,and palatable,” excess. is all the 
more.to 'be guarded against. f etovg wiqita lo . 

Joald .vrtodesaog Jagtis ..¢gaw ooninp .eais 

Always use the under side of leaves when ap- 
pli¢dto'a wound) as that alone-draws.)  “! 


—= 





Too’ Many Hoors.—One day’ a perton' point. 
ed outa’ man who’ had’a profusion of ‘Titigs on’ 


"| his fingers to a cooper—“ Ah thastér,” said, the 


artizan, it’s a,sign of weakness when so many 
hoope-are. used.”,, H otei% abooiltl yaptors® 

_Pat.\Finnegan’s. wife was. a-viten, and gave! 
hinv ag Pm iptiinilile. ¢ Oceydary eGee ie 
froarrel, ¢ enligt Rootes ue - ao 
cos y an Ss — Well, Pat- 
rick, they cay: poe Biel Yor the war.” 
"No" ead hey“ Pen going for pence” 
ied how the Ber ian poet, Hafiz, was askedbhy 
the -~ r Zenda what he was good for, ste 
uu Of what'ttse isa flower?”  A-flower 


} 





is gbod td smell,” Said the phildsopher, " “Ati 
I am good to smell did Hage oe 














DIARRHEA. 
“This ‘word means, literally, ‘a “running 
thirotigh,” and as applied to the human body, in 
connection with a diseased’ condition, its ex- 
pressiveness is easily seen: Whatever a person 
eats or drinks seems to pass through the system 
very soon, and with comparatively Tittle change. 
Simple diarrhea ig the passing trom the 
bowels of a watery, lightish-colored substance, 
in considerable quantities, at several times 
during the 24 hours, sometimes with | pain ; 
always leaving a sense of weakness, which 
makes sitting still a deliciousness,.as if it would 
be a happinese to know that there would be no 
occasion ever to get up again. ! 
If blood’ is’ passed instead of a thin, light, 


, | Colored liquid, it is the Dysentery, or “ Bloody 


Flux,” accompanied with a frequent, desire to 
stool, without being able to pass anything, with 
a,sensation so distressing that the Latins ca}led 
it Tormina, literally a “torment,” If, on the 
other hand, the discharges‘ are frequent, imper- 
ative and in immense quantities, thin as water 
almost, and of a lightish color, without any 
pain whatever; that is genuine cholera—Asi- 
atic cholera, It is quite sufficient.for all. com- 
yaen, practical purposes,.to say, that diarrhea, 
dysentery, and Asiatic cholera are one and the 
same disease, differing only inintensity. Diar- 
rhea is a, watery looseness; dysentery is a 
bloody looseness; cholera is an immense wa- 
tery looseness, 

In diarrhea there is not much pain, necessa- 
rily. In dysentery, there is.a greatdealof pain 
inevitably. iIn cholera, there is never any at 
all as to the bowels. In diarrhea ‘discharges 
always Succeed | inclihation. “In dysentety, 
there is a most distressing inclination, with no 
satisfactory, no relieving discharge... ( »\: 

. In cholera, desireis followed by immense and 
rer discharges! In all these, there is one 
never-failing circumstance always and invaria- 
bly pregent, and never can be absent, under any 
conceivable circumstances—it is the quénchless 
instinet of, nature calling for absolute rest, bod- 
ily quietude, and without that rest a cure is \al- 
waysiimpossible, and death an inevitable event. 

There - is in ‘all these. a remorseless: thirst. 
| Natate then calls for two things, to satisfy her 
longingsifor rest. and drink, and if these two 
thingé are done with sufficient promptness, there 
ie a perfect cure in nine cas¢s’out'of ten, - Per- 
ect; 
lowing as large pieces as possible, ‘until the 
thirst.is perfectly satisfied, is all that is neces- 
sary in.iany ordinary attack of either of these 
thréediseases. To make assurance doubly eure; 
keep the‘abdomen tightly bound around with 
two thitknesses of ‘woolen flannel, eating noth: 
ing But’ pe ricé, with boiled milk in ordinary 
cages 3.1 i 


more violent let the rice be, parched 
black as coffee usually is, then boil,and eat.it; 
or what:.is still more efficient, put a pound. or 
two of floor in a linen bag, boil it: two hours in 
milk; take “off the skin; dry it, grate it’ into 
boiléd'ihilic) ‘and éat it fréely, and nothing else, 
unti ‘ths. Govans is checked, If these bowel 
complaints.are checked, too, promptly with. land, 
anum, ;paregoric; or apium,, fatal convulsions 
take place inefew-hours,as:to children; and.in- 
curable’cangestion or inflammation of the brain 
in grown persons: | Ae bowel diseases. are the 
scotirge' of all ‘armies in’ the fall of the year, 
these ‘suggestions sh ld bé widely'citctlated:— 
[Hall's Journal of Health. | 


~~~ ae 





“A tobi countrytnan misting ‘a: physician, 
ran ''t toe A a ne see the 
cause, he te] “It is so ‘long Since Ihave 
mene nee a Tam pb thy tok . a, physi. 
cianim the face,’ . Lut}ouq 
‘Woman.-The morning star ‘of infaney—the 
dy ‘tht Of Miadnhood—the evening star’ of agé, 
Bless, qur stares ois ssunih felineeos vail 
'@ WhencD ani « than!” is ‘the poetry of childs 
eet “When I was achild!” is the'poetry of 





uietadé on a bed, and’ chewing ice, aval , 








‘DOMESTIC. DEPARTMENT, 





Brackperry Wive.~-To hl quart: of juice 2 quarts 
of water and, 3 pounds of sugar. The berries to be 
mashed cold, and the juice expréssed and strained.— 
The ‘sugar dissolved in the water and strained: The 
whole then mixed in|kegs and placed in,a cool cellar. 
The bung-hole to be left open till fermentation has 
nearly ceased; then closed ‘tight and left stadding 
until the, ensuing April, when it; should, he éarefullly 
drawn and bottled.—[Puin. iG 

(The various amounts of sugar in the different re- 
ceipts for the same wine, is a mere’ matter of taste as 
to sweetness. 'Thé more siigur, the sweeter the wite ; 
the more water, the thinner—also'a point’ in which 
there is a difference in receipts:] i 


Corfge ror Bredxrast.—Grind fine, pour on what 
water is needed, and let stand over-night; then heat 
to'boiling point; bat-donét.boil. Or} grind, and pour 
on hot;water; set'ford5 minutes on the stove; but 
do. not, -boils,, Neyer boil ,coffee. ,. Keep at the -boiling 
point, ; 


Friep Cakes.—One eup of sugar; twoeggs; four 
-tablespoonfuls of butter: beat them well together; add 
one cup of buttermilk, one teaspoon of soda; mix 
soft;' spice; eo. . iol ,oliiao ,qsorn 


ity ti | 
Lemon Pre.—Grate the ‘peel of one lemon till it be- 
comes soft; ‘then squeeze the juice intu' a cup and fill 
‘he cup with water; the yelks of three eggs ; two large 
spoons of flour all beaten together. _ For the top, beat 
the ‘whites to @ stiff froth ; nad three large spoons of 
sugar, and spread, ition the’pie while, hot.| 9 


Gixerr Snirs.—One cup of miolasses;\ half cup of 
engar; half.qup. butter; halt cup.of warnt water, the 
butter melted, with it a small onspoontel of pearinehy 
Hisrol¥et!t' ‘the water; ohe tablespoonful of gitger. 
The dough should be stiff,.knead it» well, -roll. it into 
sheets, qut, into round cakes, and bake in a moderate 
oven. ~ 5 

Spicep Praenss.—Put the peaches (eling stones 
are the best) in ‘a weak brine, to stand a day and 
night. ’ Boil vinegar with sugar lb:' of brown: sus 
gar to a. gallon. of vinegars enieasiog all kinds, except 
ginger and pepper, to be used, sticking the cloves in- 
to ‘the ‘peaches.’ Pour Vinegar with spices over thé 


gar and scald them again with the vinegar. 


, (ORYSRALLIZED, Fgyrs,+Beat, the white of an egg to 
a froth; dip your fruit in it; then roll it in white sif 
éd sugar candy; when quite dry, place the fruit in'@ 
stove, to be very slowly dried. Or you may dry youy 
fruit first, then dip in white of.an eae and dust with 
white sugar, oF sugar candy, finally rying off. 
Pi cD Pryas.—8 ven ‘pou ds of. plums four 
wbtihdd OF ‘sagar, one faave of Vatbigat' one ounce of 
cloves, one meg Ry see ‘Boil a — _ 

ar_together, ; our, them.over, the plums three 
room api ‘in Rea the, Barth borning put 
them all over the firesimmey, but nut boil.’ Lay the 
spices in layers with the plums before the, yimegar ig 
poured on, Ne fps tary) 
1] Tomato: opr.+-Wash clean. twelve or sixteen toma- 
toes, according to size; put them in a pot with two 
quarts water and itwo onions; Tet thein boil tender; 
rub alk through{,a hair; sieve; wash out the pot,’ turn 
the liquor back. Wash two-thirds of.a.cup of small 
sago, add it to the soup; season with pépperand salt; 
boil 25 or: 30: minutes. | Tonst « penate etme 
bread; cut them each in small, pieces and put them 
a em I det iSfore taking up the eineda a tall 
pinch of Cayenne pepper. This will make twoand'a 
half qnarts, of soup... | | seo of) Indl agit 
: nn elli is eo very nice instead of sash. Tf a 
soup stock is'on hand, it can bé ubed wid make a tich- 
ér soup; | It should be as thick as pea somp, . +5 

(Phe moderate use of tea, prolongs life. |i\:) «': 


Lid-sonenideo chwoll 





| As anvarittind are benefitted by each other— 
tnataat benest resnlts tw individual good! 
Phrigtianity , requires, effort; by, nature, we 
are not Christians, div on aiil oni iduoh on 
. Dhe |poor: keep thesrieh, and. the rich: keep. 
the poor. slodw 9ift cinebaos of asdlow StéA 
Tate AHR Wd grkat ' powels OF whir! for’ the 
itidétery of mae inttination and ‘disdi plitie! 
\Oné wards df ail; the otlrér tiv Vive 918 


















fruit,| , Let, it; stend.for four, dalys,, them tatn off vine: - 
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Correspondence. 














ABOUT DOGS, ‘oo Ty 

Ep. Rurat Wortb: I have read your te- 
marks about Shepherd Dogs with a good deal 
of interest, First, because the habits and pecu- 
liarities of all animals are interesting subjects 
of study—especially to a lover of nature. 

Secondly, I had heretofore doubted, and am 
not yet well convinced, that Shepherd Dogs 
are suéh great labor-saving instituticns as you 
maintain, To the sheep drover, no doubt a well 
trained dog is of great value. Also, one stock 
grown in a hundred perhaps, not more, may 
be so situated as tofind the shepherd dog a 
great labor saver. In nearly all cases the same 
amount of care and pains taking necessary to 
raise and train a Shepherd Dog, bestowed upon 
the . treatment and training of flocks, would 
render.them so manageable as to make the dog 
of little use, o- Os 

Vermont is a great wool-growing State, and 
very successful, but you will rarely find a Shep- 
herd Dog there—indeed; I doubt whether there 
is‘a trained one in the State.- To depend up- 
on dogs is a lazy way of saving labor, that 
Yankees generally, do bot »encourage.’ It'is a 
popular mode in Mexico and South America, 

I am inclined to think that the .method I 
should adopt for training a dog would’ be much 
shorter and easier than yours, Mr. Editor.— 
First, I would eut off his tail. As a rule I am 
opposed to attempts to improve upon nature’s 
style in animals. If I had a horse that did not 
carry his tail in respectable horse style, I 

“would sell him; but. I would not,allow any 

man to abbreviate his caudal appendage, reverse 
its curve and set it.up in the air somewhat, in 
dog style. 

. With regard to dogs, there is a mode of cut- 
ting off their tails which would effect a great 
saving of labor—a -great increase of products 
and wealth. Dogs have an unfortunate habit 
of going mad more-or less every year. In that 
state, they bite and destroy large numbers of 
sheep, cattle, horses, hogs, &c., besides nota 
few bipeds of the human species. 


We. are on the subject .of labor-saving now, | | 


however, and will say no more about the sacri- 
fice of human life—but it would be very. inter- 
esting and valuable to know the precise amount 
of property annually, destroyed by mad dogs. 
It would be astonishingly enormous. ‘Just 
think of the amount which occurred within 
your knowledge last year. i 

Labor-saving! Oh, yes, it saves'the labor of 
. tahing care of a large amount of stock. _ 

Dogs adopt another bad habit—nameély cha- 
sing, worrying and killing sheep. How often 
do we hear of whole flocks being driven into 
the river and drowned by dogs, and of large 
numbers bitten and ‘killed, ‘sometimes choice 
breeds of high price. - mer 

The loss in this way has been ‘aseertained in 
Ohio, and amounted in one year to about $100,- 
000. 

Then a greater injury, is sustained by the 
fact that men are deterred by such depredations 
from engaging in this most important and pro- 
fitable branch of husbandry—consequently we 
have to import our wool or woolen goods. A 
few such labor-saving institutions would ruin 
any country. 

With the immense injury sustained as indi- 
cated—it is dangerous to give dogs’ the credit 
they may really deserve. Our people, think.too 
much of dogs; they are attached to thein ‘to 
their great injury, and “can’t sée it.” Tf an 
edict was now passed in Missouri ‘requiring 
people either to kill' their dogs, or deprive their 
children of.all scheol advantages, I verily be, 
lieve that the dogs would be perfectly safe’ and 
the children might. grow up in ignorance, 

There is but one sensible mode of cutting off 
a dog’s tail, and that is.very close behind the 
ears. How does Wool Grower like my style? 

bona _ VERMONTER. 

[Remarxs: ‘Vermonter,’ evidently, does not 
like dogs: he is, therefore unreasonably severe. 
That there are bad dogs—tod many of them—is 
no doubt true. It is so with every branch Of thé 
animal kingdom. © There are even bad -mén. 
Are we then to condemn the whole raceon ac- 


count of the exceptions? This mode of reason-| 


ing will not do, There are- good dogs;. there 








BY 


great valueto mati—not as a ‘sheep driver 
metely, but cattle as well. He is the drover’s 
friend, who-is the happier for the companion- 
ship of his.dog, How is if withthe hunter ?— 
Does he set no value upon his pointer, his set- 
ter, his hound? Ask him. Consult history 
about the greyhound, and see if this dog, con- 
sidered useless, has not enlarged the ephere of 
human happiness? Or does the correspondent 
reckon all in dollars ‘and cents, and allow no- 
thing for the poetry, the enjoynient of life? 
For utility alone, the dog should be spared. 
He is the best friend of man of all the animal 
race. If there are noisy dogs o’nights, prowl- 
ers and sheep-killers, and even mad dogs— 
though comparatively but few—there is @ con- 
solation that these are not looked upon with 
favor. Let us keep a thing for the good that 
it does us, and not slaughter indiscriminately 
the good with the bad. If this were practiced 
universally, there would be nothing left of the 
world—men’and brutes would be swept away. 
The dog was evidently given for some use to 
man. - Let us then .use-him,. But encourage 
the best part of him; and lop off the fungus 
growth, If this is, neglected, we must suffer, 
and ought to,, It is our own fault that we per- 
mit evil; it is our duty to abate nnisances, and 
to give direction to what is intrugted into our 
hands. The dog is one of these things given to 
us.] 


+o 


Alton Horticultural Society. 
July 7, 765." 
Soeiety: metat the residence of David E. Brown, 





Esq: 

Commitics on grapes reported that they had visited 
and eXamined'the vineyards in the vicinity of Alton; 
found most of them ‘in bad condition, oceasioned by 
bad management or neglect. The grey rot had ma- 
terially injured many, while the leaf roller was doing 
considerable damage and increasing. Vineyards 
where good sun and air are had by position and wide 
planting, and where proper care has been given to 
cultivation and a thorough and early process of pinch- 
ing,were found free, or almost so, of any mildew and 
rot, and had splendid exhibitions of fruit. 

Flower Committee reported several boquets re- 
ceived... ,; ‘ 

Fruit Committee presented the following: 

D. E. Brown—Sweet Bough ‘and Early Harvest, 
both large and fine; Primate; Carolina Red June, 
extra; Sops of Wine. ~ : 

F: Curtis—Apples: Red June, Sops of Wine, - 
ander, Red Astrachan, Sweet Bough; Pears, Petit Mus- 


at. 

W. L. Jobnson—Carolina Red June, Early Harvest, 
W. T. Miller—Apples: Primate, Early Harvest. 
Lawton Blackberry. ~ 

A. & F. Starr—Early Catharine pear.’ '” 

B.A: Riehl—St. Louis Raspberry, very ‘hardy and 
productive, but too soft for market. 

S.R. Dolbee—Breeda Apricot, , Apples: Primate, 
Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, oer 

Jonathan Huggins: Nutmeg peach; Dearborn’s 
Seedling pear; Sops'of Wine very fine, Carolina Red 
June, Early Harvest, Keswick Codlin, apples. 

Dr. Long-—Currants: Cherry,’ fine White’ Grape, 
Victoria, Red Dutch. Gooseberry Hof%hton Seedling, 
ripe and fine. Raspberry, Red Antwerp, | Ohio Ever- 
bearing, Belle de. Fontenay Seedling, large, firm 
and, said to. be ivery productive, Apples: Early 
Harvest, Red piyrechan. Carclina Red . June, 
Kirkbrilge White., Pear, Madeline. ? : 

Dr, Hull—Apricot, Moorpark, Breeda, all very fine 
and free'from cureélio. Pears, Early Jargonelle, valt- 
able for market.;, Bloodgood. | Cherries, English Mo~- 
rello. |; Lawton, blackberry. Karly Harvest. ., 

Dr. Lone, Chairman, 


Committee reported peaches canned by Mrs. David 
E. Brown, in October 1863. ‘The variety “Lemon 
Cling,” October peach, . a 
Mrs. Brown is very, successful in canning fruit, and 
for th» benefit of less fortunate sisters, we append her 
method: ‘ cites as 5 ee 
*-Guther thé fruit before fully ripe, peel atid cut’ in'as 
large pieces as‘ possible; place in a porcelain kettle 
with a very small portion of water and stew) until the 
fruit will admit a broom straw easily; have the 6 
on the stove full of hot water; when about to fill the 
cans, pour ont the water, and set them in hot water, 


this expels the air; fill, seal and let them remain in | 


the water till cool} keep them in a coor and DARK 

place: ' No sugar is used. 
“Committee'on Wines report the following on exhibi- 
tion. Of wine strictly spe.king there is but one speei- 
men, made, of Norton’s Virginia Seedling, by Michael 
Poeschell, of Herman, Mo., a fine specimen of what 
the Committee consider the most profitable variety of 
Wine made in the State. A sample of wild grape 
, 


wine, ‘niadée by D/'E.'Brown, Esq-, ‘several ‘years 


made by adding sugar to juicé of wild grape, very 
clear; ‘a well made and/palatable drink. Hs 
‘Samples of Currant Wine by Messrs. W. T. Miller 


‘and S. R.° Dolbee, similar to that examined at June 


meeting,. )A\ bottle of Raspberry Syrup made by E. 
A. Riehl, véry rich, ss preserving the. Raspber 
flavorin a remarkable degree, tw be used by mixing wi 
-water and in this way affording a delicious beverage, 
very valuable ina sick room? 

Two bottles.of Cider by F. H. Cartis, boiled, end 
bottled bot:.and also common cider from ;the barre! 
These, eit er alone or mixed,, sfford a pleasant dri 
and one t af evety. farmer c 
iat w Smiall expense and ‘trouble. 

Respectfully submitted, Jno. M) Pearson.’ 


» We learn from: the membets that the apple crop gen- 
seri will be small. Cherries paid well when care- 


grown. “eee 
After a bountiful dinner being served, and a social 


interval enjoyed by all present, the Society proceeded 
‘to 2 > " 





are serviceable dogs. The Shepherd Dog is of 


siness.,{) | ‘| t psaed _Laxad 
” Committee on Investigation reported Mr. Brown's, 





4 ;, grapevines, currant, - berry, 
Mayet t grape googe 


have, “the year round, | 
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= generally r good order, ae nee a fine apple 
orchard; a ver. r number_o t ars, 
obetflas Oud tuicll Pralta, babidie "touie’ 500° eeaps 
vines,‘ some of ‘the vines having'a good crop of fing 
grapes. | Mr. Brown has a very beautiful) farm,,most 
pleasantly situated, and will be made one of the most 
profitable in the country. RIVOT BE 

Next mecting to be beld jon'the first Thursday,in 
August, at Dr. E. 8. Hull’s pum 

~ : ‘ - &. MoPixe. 

TRAINING SQUASHES. 

Squashes do. best oni new jand. .All the sum- 
mer varieties neve a bard shell when matured. 
The crook-necks, and the white and the yellow 
summer scolloped aré the usual varieties grown. 
Different varieties should be planted far apart, 
as they mix yery_easily. . Two or three plants 
are enough for a hill, The best protection from: 
bugs is the box ‘covered with’ gauze or glass. 
Squashes occupy a great deal of ground when 
suffered to run. and -bave | their, own. way. 
When a person has but little room, and wishes 
to economize, a trellis for them. to run upon is 
recommenhded,’and is said to operate very suc- 
cessfully, Stakes or small pate! are set up, 
two feet.apart each way, and the seed: planted 
in the centre. When the vines begin to.run, 
they aretrained upon slats nailed to the posts, 
and by throwin yee across the slats the 
fruit is shippiieted: and ‘will ripen much earlier 
than when allowed" to“Jie-on the ground half 
covered with leaves... |... " Al 

Squashes trained in this way can, be made to 
occupy bit little space, and are said to bear as 
pooner) y as when the vibes run over the ground, 
'o those who have but , little room. the; plan. is 
well worthy trying. For late varieties, the best 
are the Hubbard, Boston Marrow, Acorn and 
Vegetable Marrow.: Phe Valparaiso is a ‘fol- 
erably fair variety when the, season ,is: just 
right. Immense squashes sometimes grown 
are rather for the sight than the table. The 
are coarse 'meated and watery; compared wit 
the little curly Hubbard, which is mealy,.and 
as delicately flavored as the sweet potato. As 
squashes ‘are great runners, they do better with 
their ends clipped off.—[ Utica Herald. 1) 


PURE WHITE FACE BLACK SPANISH 
FLOW LS. 


For sale at $5 per pair; $7 per trio. 
jy4t 


BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS: 


I wish to announce to my.friends and the readers 
of the “World” ix particular, that. I have just receiy- 
ed a lot of the above-named instruments. A barom- 








E. A. RIEHL, 
Alton, Ill. 





pecially to the farmer, as it indicates the exact change 
in weather—and if he only: kiew the usefulness ofthe 
instrument, he would not hesitate to pay a small sum 
for an article that will save hundreds of dollars. 
Pricey from $10, to $25. No. 114 Market 8t., 
ly*30 .. JSACOB, BLATTNER, Optician. 





R. 8. Kifig. B. M. Million. 
KING & MILLION,” 

\P2@ Ageuts for the sale of BR 
Missouri and Illinois Lands, 
No. 39 Pino st.; firet door east of Third, St. Lowis, Mo, 

Will attend to the 
Payment of Taxes for Non-resident Land Own- 
’ ers. Commission Reasonable. 
For sale—MISSOURI & ILLINOIS LAND, im- 
proved and unimproved, in quantities to suit 
purchasers. é 


American Horticultural Register. , 
The undersigned having been engaged to prepare 
and publish a Catalogue ‘of American’ Nurserymen, 
Horticultural dealers and Agents and Fruit Growers, 
desires to procire— — 

I. Of nurserymen throughout the United States— 
the name, post-office, county, state, acres in nursery, 
sale stock for 1865-6, vis: N 





amber of apple, pear, 
peach, cherry, plum, apricot, nectarine and quince 
eberry, raspberry, 

kberry and strawberry plants; stocks-apple, 
chérty; pear and quince; deciduous’ trees, evergreen 


creepers, roses, perennial flowers. | 

II. Of. dealers and agents—-name, pdstéoffice, 
county, state; names of nurserymen for, whom ,act- 
ing; extent of territory, furnished or canvassed— 
nurserymen are requested ‘to furnish this information 
of all theirauthorized agents. ha argh « 

III. Of fruit growers—name, post-office, county, 
‘state, acres planted, number of trees, Vines and bush- 
es, of apple, pear, peach, cherry, plum, apricot, nec- 
berry, raspberry and strawberry. ~~ . 

IV. Of fruit, dealers-—-name, post-office, county, and 
state. 

Persons sending the above information, with a 3 
cent stamp for return |postage, previous, to Aug. ‘15, 
will receive a copy of the Register free ofcharge, 

Early, prompt and, correct information is urged, 
and will make this a valuable book of reference. to 
buyer'and seller. Ww.’ 0, FLAGG, 

Secretary Illinois State Horticultural j 

June, 15, 1865,. {iy 3t} Alton, Ill, ., 


IMPORTANT TO WHEAT GROWERS. 





A new and very choice variety of 

. . WHITE WHEAT,. 
As early and as: hardy as any ‘Red Wheat, and yields 
at least ONE-THIRD more to the acre 
subscribers in this. city. Xx 


6 cents. in stamps.to 





eter is an indispensable article in every household, es | 50 bbls 


jat 57¢ ; 575 sks at 574; 265 


trees;, deciduous shrubs, evergreen shrubs, vines, 


tarine, quince, grape, currant, gooseberry, black- 


‘Por sate by F..BISSELL, Toledo, 0., and by ‘the} 


Ae. 1. | 
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BIRDS 


For, sale--Singers $4 each; $5,for male and ‘female. 
or the whole stock, consigting of 15 to 20 birds, for $30; 
, Address or call on the printer of the Rural World. 


200,000. Apple: Seedlings. 
I have a choice lot ‘of ‘apple seedlings, healthy, 
thrifty and of fine length, as they have been grown in 
good, rich land, prepared rd sab-soiling to’ the depth 
to seedlings grown 








of 20 inches, They are'pre 

at,the, North, as, they have pot been injured by severe 
freezing. Those wanting seedlings would do. well to 
give us a eall, NOKMAN J. COLMAN, 


St. Louie, July hb, 1865... 


Pear and Peach Buds. 


We have’ large ‘and choice lot of Pear and Peach 
trees,‘ all: carefully ‘labelled, which have made a fine 
growth the present season,:and from which we caa 
supply, a large lot of buds at budding time. They will 
he carefully packed in mogs, soas to be sent safely to 
any part of the West. rice, $3 00 per 1000 buds, 

a NORMAN J. COLMAN, 

St. Louis, July 1, 1865. 


sa ong norman siete ignnamaRaa ean 
GOMMERCIAL. 
sf. LOEB WHOLESALE MARKET, 


; i) 180) °) \Purspay, July 25. 

: COTTON-—The market opened this morning ‘with a 
good deal of spirit and the: larger portion of the re. 
ported sales were made early in the day on a basis of 
about .41c for. middling, and 42.to 43c for strict mid- 
dling. . In the afternoon advices from New York were 
received quoting middling at 47¢ and dull, which 
caused the market to close heavy at anything over 400 
for middling, 

HEMP-—The market continues firm, but to-day’s 
reported business seems to have been confined almost 
entirely to. dressed hemp, of which sales were made of 
20 bales dressed at $210; 69 bales do at $220; 25 bales 
do at same} 98 bales do at $222 50; 100 bales at $225; 
20 bales'do at Same ; and 34 bales choice undressed at 
$150 per ton; also, 30 bales uncovered hackled tuw 
at $130 per ton. 

, TOBACOO—Sales of 9 bhds green lugs at from 
$4,.10'to. 5,30; 16 hhde factory do at from. $5 40 to 
6 20; 18 bhds factory. do at from.$6 60 to 8 50; 16 
hhds common shipping leaf at from $9 to 12 75; 16 
hhds medium do at from $13 ti 15 25; 7 bhds com- 
mon manufacturing leaf at from $15 50 to 22 25; 4 
bhds \ medium do at from’ $26 26 to 36 25; 1 bhd 
good at $41;11 hhd fine doat $76 50; and 12 buxes 
at from $3,to 6, 50, per 100. ths, 

FLOUR--Sales were 60 bbls spring super and 80 
bbls low fall do at_ $6; 110 bbls spring super, deliy- 
ered at $5 75; 22 bbis fall super at $6 25, 6 30 and 
6 35, delivered; 366 bbls good super at $650; 222 bbls 
spring extra at 56 70 in store, and $6 75, delivered; 
je extra ‘at"$7;'65 bbis do do at $7710; 
500, bbledo do city at $7 20; 100) sacks do at $3 50; 








4 25, and 500. sacks do do at 4 10, delivered ; 181 bbls 
ouble extra, inspected, at $7 60; 100 bbls double 
extra at $9; 55.hbls city do do at $10 25; and 31 bbls 
double at $11 per bbl. ©’ 
HEAT~ Market for ‘lower ‘grades dull, but for 
choice qualities, the market was firm. Sales 171sks 
at, $1.20 and] 22;'540sks club at $1 25; 379 sks in« 


.|ferior.and damaged) fall .at $1, 35 to 1 40; 654 ska 
\| good fall at $1.55 tol 65; 425 sks prime at $1 70 to 


1 75; 411 sks choice at $1 85; 100 and 37 sks do at 
at $1'90 per bushel. 

CORN— Sales 500 sks rejected at 50c; 325 mixed 
and yellow at'78 and 79 ; ‘4,487’ sks mixed and yel- 
low at 80¢;; 200 sks prime yellow at 8le; 1,275 sks 
white at, 850; 1,001 sks white at 864c per bushel, de- 
liyered. ; ' 

OATS—Sales of 143 sacks cupeea at 56c; 180 sks 
sks at 58c; 475 sks at 
59¢: and 225 sks at 60c per’ bushel. 


bushebi'! |). J 

HAY —~Market, firmer, with sale of 50 bales light 
pressed timothy at $20 per ton, 

POTATOES—Sale: of 40 bbls new at $2 80 per bbl—, 
a decline. 

HIDES—Market steady at 12c per tb for flint. 
“WOOL—Theé market continues very firm*® Sales10 
sacks picked teb°washed at 68¢;'10' sacks tub-washed 
at 624c; 2:sacksi do at 60}c; 10do doat60c; 3do do at: 
583¢; 1 do burry) at 40¢ ;.1,400 fleeces full-blood me-, 
rino, unwashed, at 38c, and 13 sacks native, unwashed, 
at 35c per th. 





ST. LOUIS. LIVE: STOCK: MARKET. 


CATTLE—The supply is fully equal to the demand, 
which ‘is inwetive 
which are only taken ‘in small lots for city consump- 
tion. Broadway Yard ‘sales: g 

20 head cattle. weighing 18,560 Ths, at 43 

6. 4 fe a B08 at 
100 head, taken for the 
weighing ciewat Soy at 

Shend taken'for the present forfair to good, 
weighing 6;270 Tbs, at)" * 0 9) ' 

. 85, head taken fot the present for fair to good, | 
weighing 28,370 ths at cps oi!) 6 
,, 50 head taken for the present for ordinary steers, 
wejghing #1, 50 ths, at 4 

40 head taken for the present for ordinary steers, 
weighing 36,390 Tbs, at 4 55 

36 héad taken for the present for ordinary steers, 
weighing 35,470) Tbs, at) © ‘4 

. 34 head taken for the presem* forextra shipping, - 
weighing 41,010 ths, at 7 


t . 53 
resent for fair to sont, 





For sample ‘of. Wheat and further information, wae 
T. J.& J: T. SHELDON,, 
Cleveland, 0... 





“Faly, 1805", andl, 











75 sacks ‘super, at, $3,25; 100 sacks double extra at- 











\ RYEMurket higher'with sale of 35 sks at 65¢ per — 


d prices lower for common cattle, ° 
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30 heed) wekghiug 8,000 Soe ias “1060. 
30 iw i 
12 head, w a 1,970.%s at ‘ 104¢.: 
56 bead in small at. Oke to 10Ze.' 
' SHEEP—Sales, of ; ; 
86 head.atii eesn A). $4 head. 
80 headat , Ara $410 head. 
"6headat " #0 bed 
“RO bead Hamby foo" "gs ahead. 
-. u it COWS—Demand, fair—-$28 to $40—extra. 
at lo . 4 
sf of Jdetro on ; 
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Also, a ae pias of Bvaporeting Pans, for Brick Arches; D 


' machine. 
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p MO. eae L)5w AREHOUSE& SE’ & SEED STORE 
& CO: 
‘No. 28 South Pee Tuba m3 Oppost Merchants’ Exchan 


Between Market and ‘Walnut "Busi, * OF THE GOLDEN YOKE. 
tail nai in TS kinds of 


S.AND MACHINES, 
. Garden, Giguere. amd Field Seeds. ! 
"AGENTS FOR THE JUSTLY. CELEBRATED 


Victor ‘Sorghum Cane. Mills, 


Manufactured bythe ClarkSorgho Machine Co., Cincinnati. Also 


COOK'S SUGAR EVAPORATORS, 
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VICTOR MILL 


‘Triumphant at State Fairs. 
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, VWF 
The reputation of this Mill is’so “great that & detailed description seems unnivessary, In cightéen States; 
red 


2 


8 of operators pro- 
nounce it the “Victor Mill” indeed. Those wishing to purchase Sorgho’Machinery will consult their inters 
est by examining our stock. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


TOC” GUAT: BUCKEYE. CIDER: MILL AND PRI) 


be.well-known 
(Buc ; FLAIN IORILL., 


mw ay See Sower “attached ‘han er well where’others fail. 


Wee> NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINES, WITH 


TH ERSAL WRINGEBR.. 
THOSE DESTROUS OF PURCHAS E OF THESE: HOUSBHOLD: PETS, Can refer to B. Bryan, 


Printer of the Rural World, whe.will cheerfully avswér as.to its merits.as a labor,' clothes: and time! saving 
He has seen it fully tested and warrants it todo what is claimed for it. He page nov one'who 
gives it a trial would be without it. 

ALL THE LEADING PATTERNS OF 


Hay, Straw and Corn Stalk Cutting Boxes; Threshers, 
‘Horse Powers, Cotton 'Gins; Plows, Ha 





rrows, &c. 
RGF THE SORGHO HAN D BOOK ‘very useful to Sorghum Growers, FURNISHED ‘GRATIS. 


BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 
10 6 SOUTH MAIN. ST., SAIN: LOUIS, MO. 
MOORE'S PATENT’ 


‘ERCELSTON SALE AND LIVERY 
Grain Drill and: 
~ GRASS SEED: SOWER, 


The Se re tte ied 9 and the 


ay ty th t tted 
i are aod, featngp do- 
~ a Piety eb i wsiness. eft a 


if Knowledge of the business and | nearpapsed fp aci hel 
[Spee fiddnt i ing énlire me 

ay gend He big for 

be 


band, A 4 e or ‘t ikiap 0 
CER ‘ co. 


jelbut, 
DR. WH iia 


onger located in. St-.Louis, than en 
adi Ghenie Disease Physician. wat 65 a 


extensively, used,grain drill 
in the United States. 


It drills, very regularly, wheat, oats and barley, 
and cfm be guaged to’ put out, any ‘désired ' qnantity 
Per acre. It sows all ida ai grass | seed, also flax 
sted in stich inanner as to 


All other ' drills ‘aré fashioned 
after a a s Patent, and nearly 
évery maker’ has ‘to pa patent 
feés to Mr. Moore,.... = ae rat A 








Louis. All Chronic, Virulent and Special Diseases 
treated. . Hours,'8-AiM; to:8 P.M, | 'Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. Call at office and receive 
be of Disease free. Communications ‘by mail 


Brat Ha tbe b-tobe slaeape de eT EY Faby? 





slat die Rete’ or ret] 


— a large assortment » vp sane Ornarhental 


Drills will be ship ed to an int t av e pur- 8, 0 at pil ‘epi » best t dees 
chaset’s may dirdatd ¥ 14, rere} iV vion te a sah nd ‘al 
um; Qui op an ali 
is wr. wB. < the hest of or- 


| Fruita. Packing, italia hy 


“RURAL WORLD Any VALLEY: FARMER. 
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Charles,St,,,one square south of Lindell .Hotel, Saint! . 
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Herewith we present Cuts of the Celebrated 


VICTOR SUGAR MILL | 
Cook's Renowned 


Yate RAT bide R. 





We deem it almost needless to say anything in recommendation of these mills, as their repu- 
tation is thoroughly known in sectigns.where they have been used. For several years our sup- 
ply of mills have been entirely inadequate to the demand, but we think this year our arrange- 


—. will be suck as to meet all demands upon ue. We are justin receipt of a large lot of mills 
an 


EVAPORATORS 


AT ALL PRICES AND SIZES. 


Farmers, before purchasing elsewhere, call and examine our stéck. As harvest is fast approach- 
ing, we would call the attention of farmers to the fact of our keeping the most approved 


\BARVEST IMPLEMENTS, 


COM PRISING— 


HAY HOISTING FORKS, 


SULKY HORSE HAY RAKES: WHEELS 
REVOLVING. HORSE HAY RAKES, 


Cradles, Scythes, Wood Rakes, Forks, &c. 


Farmers will find, it,to their advantage ‘to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere, as 
our prices are LOW, and we do not hesitate to warrant all we sell. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 


. Western AES Dae and Seed Store, 56 Second. ‘St. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 





Nt. Louis Agricultural. Warehouse and Seed. Store, 


{Established 1845, by Wm. M.. Plant.]} 
bas SIGN OF THE GILT PLO W..ou 


WO. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESS#S., 


Also, No. '203 NORTH FOURTH STREET’ (Fronting on’ two' streets), & 204- BROADWAY, 
ST. LOUIS, MoO. 


‘PLANT & BROTHER, 


Wa. M. Puant.] {|Atrrep Puanr. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers id and Manufacturers’ apie foot the Sale of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Leather and. Rubber:.Belting,, Hose, Steam Packing. 


* HOWE’S STANDARD SCALES. : 
PEARCE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS. 
se WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; .sew 

” ” CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krauser’s Improved: Portable Cider. Mill. and. Press, 


SUGAR CANE MILLS & JUICE EVAPORATORS. 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
« Smith’s Patent-Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 


Deere’s: Moline’ and Tobey & Anderson’s: Peoria steel Plows. 


Sucker State Z-horse sulky Cultivator. 


_Selby’s:double check; row CORN PLANTER. 


McGaffey’ s!doubléeheck row or drill Corn Planter. Brown’s Ills, double check row Corn Planter 
‘Kirby's’ ‘American’ !ron Reaper and ‘Mower: 


‘Hubbard’s: 2-wheel hinge-bar, Mower,, .. 
"Bulky and ‘Revolving Horse Hay Rakes::,, 


conte 's: Excelsior Horse, Hay Hoisting Fork. 
Palmet’s ne Hay Stacking, Machine. 
it Ti a full's of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 


All of which: we offer at the lowest possible, CASH PRICES. 


Call’ and. ‘get “Illustrated "Catalogue furnished Gratis, ,. 





der. Address the Proprietyt, ocust St. Saint 


At 128° partis tit Louis, Mo. [marltfj’ “STEPHEN PARTRIDGE. 
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St. Louis, Mé.; May, 1865. PLANT. &: BRO, 













"haan ae 2hore SUI y Cultivator, 


GARDEN GRASS’ OTHER SEEDS. growth of 1864: 
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‘/ of size enough to feed a saw nill with its a, 


py’ retain its) périty Uiroogh & 
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whe is’n itcdueineee atu 


pond; and it is so clear that ou wonder it c 
A lob dtr (ely of 
It __is the admiration “ if 
“the Seere-\ 
tary of State {Sewyard) i in once passing through 
the village on hi¢'way to therrmJroad, eight 
milés distant, asked if the brook Rept parallel 
with thé road-all the way. it win adrouth, 
and weary eyes wanted to ites the cooling 
waters. = 

Bhis br brobk, jn the pata pet civilized country, 
is stil! @ trout Brook.” It cas-searcely be other- 
wise, so perfect areits waters, and so fine its gulf 
shaded ‘by trees at its *head-waters, where ‘it 
comes bodily out of the mountain, This gulf 
is.so abrupt, and.so intricate, that, the original 
forest on its sides cannot be removed, so that 
thejtrout are protected. And, heré/is é¢enery= 
sugh as is visited only by the adventurous 
and thése, anglers of the true Walton stripe. | ate 
And here are trout—but a few, and those large— 
for the brook (here) is celebrated . for its\pols, 
dark-green, with white rapids, sometimes the 
current running still and spread. overa bed of 
moss, so pure (the moss also) that the stream is 
transparent, as if nature bad purified it in her 
laboratory of the mountain. It is the scenery 
that ‘ pays,” the trout-fishing ig the incident, 

It is here I néw and then take a stroll, at 
my leisure. The distance is several milee from 
the village, not a trout all the way till within 
half @ mile of ‘its source; and where the gulf 
commences. And few fish are found in its 
waters (none ‘wheré. the’ trout ‘are), and these 
chubs and daces of asmallsize. The water seems 
notnatural for other fieh. So cold at its fount, 
and so large, it still retairis, even in midsummer, 
something of its cooling natare, It is cold all 
through the gulf. It is of course, therefore, the 
place for trout, and by way of eminence, the 
“‘home of thetrout.”” Efforts have been made by 
pet-hunters to extinguish the fish: Nets; lime, 
cockle—all means have been resorted to to 
clean out the fish. But in vain. The rocky 
channel, with great crevices and hollows, is a 
covert and safe protection to the trout, who 
doubtless thinks himself still in His ancient 
haunt, maugre the attempts of civilized .man 
(once the savage) to destroy him} and\so\ he is) 
There aré his original woods darkening Wie chy: 
rent; there is the same limestone bed ;' the same. 
full, bright flood.; And here I find; him, even 
the king of the brook, ‘the fieree tyrant, 
than ever—for he islarger, niore singled. ‘ But, 
the coolest, finest att,)is requiredjto ‘take him— 
to take a single .one .in a.day—a brace would 
be an epoch, for he. weighs a pound—sometimes 
up to two pounds—but thatis ‘once in:a ceny 
tury,” ap Lowell says gf the J afrparacge) 0 a 
great man. 

In making my visits, 1 select my own Bal 
er and time. Unless these dre favorable; —a 


dusty road. 





Th is haze h 


lech ind now 
am if the screen. om trees lend additional 
Shade with their gréat branchesorer tie—hem- 



















locks, da «a the Todtan, and nd ct thestrnt 
itself, I fresh cutrent-ae of 
yore. a iets. bad ajtered but fittle 
the form the -- 


w home (new 
poole formed) per s ree | ev 
Mhavd | touched he b ' 
new pool tro led and 
depth is t three 4 
for i to the tal meni 
rock, afd-some staller ones, afe on the oppo- 
site sid¢—and the water extetids with the crevir 
ces oft s tock and ampng the other rocks, a 
of which are boulders. Here the current flashes iil 
some places, and in others gathers a thick foam. 
This foam is a snowy white, and the current is 
a deep green, 
same pool was here, presenting exactly the ap- 
pearance it does now, and then there was no 
trout-hole along the creek equal ‘to it. This 
pleased of course, to have the paat return, And 

ate the-same trout here? No. And yet that 
is not impossthle. So far‘as the time is Con- 
cerned it may be. There may be, and, doubt- 
ess are, One or two of the old trout ‘Teft. But 
they used to be difficult to take. Are they shy 
still ? 

Ah! that was most sudden, most fascinating! 
A dart at a fly—and a splash, with a thug and a 
tong, that sent the waters reeling. The fierce 
ibbdbitant’ is at. play—the fiaze-has brought 
him out, or rather, some” insect. “We will now 
see what another insect will do. 

The tackle is al) disengaged ‘and straightened 
out, the rod, a slim black, very limber, with 
whalebone tip, ;made expressly tor this brook— 
abd_it. has \done execution. for many years.— 
A stout silken cord, too thin for most fisher- 
meh, with a still lighter gut holding the fly, is 
ready to be cast. The old place, near the head 
of the pool, is selected for the standing-point. 
How it brings back the olden time—the very 
set of the foot, and the involuntary look for a 
clean sweep—overhead. The rod is raised— 
and with a short motion, the fly is on its way: 
Too light, and all unwet, with a slight—the 
slightest breeze—to oppose it, the fly is about to 
fall short. So, preventing a contact with the|—on, 
‘water, I'didw it back again—and in an instant it 
is steadily, lightly on its way again—this time 
dropping gently on the foam. There it sits 
like: “ta thing of life.” - I giveit a stight twitch ; 
it sinks lower ; still Jower; but it will not do. 
I reise, it—but just then another tremendous 
splash afew feet above. Immediately I drop 
the fly; soft as-a ‘flake, on the spot. But no 
rise. A repetition—no rise. This 18, a disap- 
pointment. Now the foamis tried again. This 
time the fly finds its way down to the water. 
Instantly a pull; the pull repeated, now swift 
and straight for the rocks,and under—but hold ! 
not tod fast, my Gerce, my old in age “The 
rod bends at oneé ‘to‘a full stain, ‘dud the tine 
{straightens taut as & violin cords. ‘There is 





day’s fishing results in nothing—it matters nat} wribingy and singing of the line, as the fish, 


how scientific or close the. ~_practice—the fat, 
lazy, shrewd ‘*varminte”: lié staring at-you, ot 
ontof sight, the latter generally, and all tempta- 
tions are simply ineffectual... Catch one in thin 
water unexpectedly, and a current will rise up 
and splash’ as he darts back for his pool, fright- 
ened» almost; ont .of his sits, yourself, fright- 
enéd fally as mapch—and, * what a trout has! 
escaped ”* ,' - 
It is a hot day—the forenoon ‘is hot—and it 
= June The slight breeze) fluttering: across, 
j apeen sherbage and guick-growing | 
ea ringing t the -eonnd of : the, *yon and. of 


ae water-falls, ig tible,, aod, yet the 
brook is’tob'clear, Just fill -endug Sit} 


ia‘dlwaye' fall €nough: No’ ‘need ‘to wait for 
hazy sky or'gouth wihd—that: will do for lakes 
and ponds, Here, in,this primitive ulf, the 
a as the Haze,” thr be ri is the! 
motion and tumblé ‘oF Thfinite 
is this motion; ori deneneeh 3 the passage 

and ever there is a stir in nthe branchres—long. 
sweeping arms, ex over the? nt 
a i thong never ep; warm ig the nerd 


{andi ssdemeon.. ; ra 
he es peak ees hate d 


thwarted in his escape tothe rocks, is attempt- 
ingitd make bis Avay. up the stream “bat ‘tie is 
held by an. “ entangling alliance,”’, not agreea- 
ble. No insect this time—merciless despot !| fx° 
But he isaknight of the truestorder. Already he 
tas shown hissidein hip! attem pt to rélieve’ him- 
self. The gilk, will not yield, though invisibje;|~ 
the steel ie trae to its ‘hold ;- the beard—no rivhe-| 
ter of the’ Art conld ekcelit—ifor'thé best of mas- 
ters gave’ it its shape. 

Hee determined. to, réacli ‘the ' recka; jand 
smash the tackle... There is. 8 coupter- determi-| 
nation at the other end of the fod. “He atrug-| 
gles “now deeperately—now less_violently, |, 
yi ually to the réd<and now a'plunge, 
(as if to break the rein,) and a pull, which: is 
continued, So desperate, was |the Plunge, and 
80 ‘persistant the strain, he has reached. the}, 
todks, éfiters the cléft+cabd would have carried 
all befoye) him, had; not)the current, issuing 

within, sided the steel. The, sare strain 
criaeek him Char au ems du-| 


bious++for he struggles; still; land intently, des- 


Ad 





perately, asi 2 at. all haga dg, to, é p his advan 
ea reli 
8 too ‘mitch=an sin Cg iringly~ he | | 


og A oy mg 


and th side, 
d peer? ‘and tables hae peak Jods t 
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I remember, years ago, this} 
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‘Agait the fodul ib iéd—ut 6nd purpose :! 


another pool, with similag effect ; ‘and-b0 along’ st) 
from-poolto pool, with not rise, The“ rape" 


pids ” are gained at last, where trout are always 
lurking, and large yenwpresoiie fellows are try- 14, 
ing to scale the ‘steps where the water comes| 
rushing down;-but aIP 4 no purpose’; they: 
have to abide in the pool bélow: |‘ And here’ is 


washed odt. he waters bf cebthries,, leaving 
rocks Ifke bh dings tumbled in the utmost con- 


¢|the angler’ oie wre this amphitheater, 


»pfusion, the breege sauntering down among them; 


and th roughith egreat broad circular gap, HBG Ty 


ing coolness én its wingé and the sinell of the 


a few grotnd ivy that covers the rocks. “Here it ie 
delightiul to be; and here i ages 4 te fish. 
Many a day have I loitered pores thy art 










on the fish, but wit 

It is near mide 
fresh and-vigoroum, | 
ing with foam, 
tly. is tried, in a it 
The the groud-ba 


noon. oA rapids are 
€ pool a deep-green, flash- 
wacing with ripples. The 
fivariety, to no purpose. 
‘East of ‘ai, 


80, the tac 
bend of the tod ‘has no « 





iy recta 


largest trout in'th®” pool, He has simply of last 


I reel and draw upon him, but must 


own way. 


be careful “or. gut loase, for the hooks is}” 8 







small and He enters where he pleases, 
ta kle. Thus far, and for a 


and strikes: the.” 
long time, heHigg tried in vain, “Now andethin | 


he ventures to the taifof the pool: at Test he} 


passes it. The tackle, and he that, holds it; fol- 
low with all speed. ° “Bat there isa fair field and 
good sailing. This is continued, as if a deéter- 
mined @flort were made by the fish tOget Tid7o/ 
the annoyance. Swifter and more determined 
is the movement, nearing a rift, where’ wood and. 


rocks dre thréwn together in ednfusion, so aes and ne 


the stoutest tackle would-be rent in an ingtattt, vem 

and the» fish freed.-As if-he kwew-this, hel with 
moyes On—on—on—persistently. This will not 
do:; and so, at the next shallows, #strong, pull 
is made upon him, which curves him out/of the: 


more desperate pall, and he is secured); 
hook i is fastened i in_his shoulder; and hewei 





# siiatt 
spoon, made for the oveasidt. At the firev{ | 
cast it is takin, and most vigorously—so much} ~ 


water—but as quick he gets back again, Seal ne 
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pL ME BINERARD, 

R & BOOKBINDER, 
Mes. 78 paar 80. Pine St., St, Louis, “Mo. 
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_ottiers; to his full nnd” 
orks WRITING — 
GRAPH AL- 


BUME, ASONIC GND BLANKS, FAM- 

LES, OFA PUBLICATIONS, RK- 
La - EOUS, SUNDAY 
4 DKS Qs, PRAYER 


I HBL A sale 


Se or the Northern Sugar Plant, 
‘A. Beige, 33 12 hp a on es ens sen®by mail, 


Peat Offices pts ery Blank Books and Sta- 
Macey, at_reasonable rates. 









quired ade to order, at short notice. 

“BOO JOB PRINTING ofevery description 
neatly d. 

T= mail will receive prompt attention 
and will be at as low figures as if the pasehaeet 
were present.:» | »Addrene , 

on r\ g 5 © 





Nos. Fi 


‘ou Aectinan oe take pleas-) 
on. .of Gur friends, and the 
¢omplete assort- 





Penche: poh yeh Alinond 
1@3, pricots, Almonds 
Qu reine Ae ' ‘Gooseberties, Rasp-. 
St 
1 Trees and Shrubs, Ever- 
es and € 
- Fruit Prees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
proved gopyee n our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted wed u — ‘ 
ent of native hardy, grapes, 
A) the co varieties, which 








* Cherries, standard 
. berries, Blackberries, Shade 
‘ , and other Plants, Scions of 
Most: of thé varieties/ were ‘tested Here, and have 
We would call the opetiel attentiun of Grape Grow-_ 
or co procure fromthe 


Many o m have been test- 

testedin the open vineyard, 
nd none until we have found 
is we may tow confidently do 


it Rota vice Herbemont, Missouri and 


Concord, ° tested/beyond a doubt. 


ly or to our local 
carefully filled. 
N & MANWARING. 





Witroy\* > rer of 
Boke » Oounty, ¥. F. omA\ teen IRE GOODS, AND 


THR CELEBRATED 


Craig: Microscope 
, Combines, instruction; with amusement, 
and lasts a lifetime. The best, simplest, 
cheapest and most powerful microse 






at ddot nEUp On, an entirely, 
Perle, tiful gift te old or |: 
young. Maguit ite thes—$ 


bores Pap it 

to aeeiplfcntad t kas ol ‘ar microscopes. pape 

instrument which requires no focal adjustment shore 

fore cap b@ used by every one—even:by ehildren— 

Adapted to the family circle a gl as scientifie use, 
Shows the adulterations in | adr yoinaly i 

globules in blood and vu ati 


in it. Liberal diseount at wholesale. Agents wan. 
ted everywhere., Send forcirculars.. Price only $2.50; 
beautiful mounted objects $1.50 per dozen. 


Ba Pocket er Microscope, companion to the 


aig. Tepresented T thesabore, oat, -for examinin 
wit insects, ar cloth, #kin,~ wool; bank in. 
flowers, lenyes, &6/ &c., is a compact and re nh ine | 


strument. Price only $2. 
acer ou ia and beautiful ares le Bellevue Stere. 
w Leas r 6s 
Any of the ubora Meologle We will be snail 


rece ‘: of hie Address, N 
bicago,- Il 


vite ceksaF Pi, box 





Or eam E a A = ; 
ADJUSTABLE 


‘We are matufietaring the above valuable Sugar 
Mills for this season. The manufacturers last year 
being’ ‘unable'to fill their orders for the States of Wis-| 
consin.and Illinoisalone.» _. «: 

A PREATISE ON THE euunrwation' OF 


(SOR FEUD 


Sent free on application to 


Aigner Alter '& Clark, 








hte Saga 


by alba ith | 


His weight is one poupd t F ag ounces, | 


‘Cor. ob 3 stro St. Lotis, Mo. 
,  Belb—8ey 


In water, fy 
strueture | 
of hair, claws on a fly’s foot, and\in fact there’ is nd}: 
end, to the number of objects which can be examined | ' 


ee on | 


SKINNERS PATENT—DEC. 10th, sbi? 


WIRE FOR FENCING,, 
AND BALING HAY AND HEMP, 


59 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
{apl—ly] 


A Gaatihihs: = 


RURAL: ‘WORLD. 
MALLEY FARMER: 


Published on the Ist and 15th of every month : 
: Devoted to 
THE CULTIVATION OF FARM CROPS; 
} SF FRAOU RD, (FRUIT,) VEGETABLE 
AND) FLOWER ‘GARDEN; TO THE: 
« BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
“ALL KINDS OF FARM STOCK; THE 
CARE OF POULTRY, THE APIARY, &€. 


Af 





‘Tt also contains a ‘choice 


oon RY arr DEPARTMENT, 
And Thre rieaflon mie to all De- 

i peta rata a3 ner 
all its i fier rs and 
| Fruit wll be @ guide to 
}) thea if this climate 


oTérms=“In Advance. | 
SINGLE ‘COPY; Bix Months, $1.00’ 

= “One eat? 2.00 
fa 6.00 


sending a 


“FOUR COPIES, 
And ‘one copy free to.every person se 
Ginh of Ten mames and Fiten Dollars 


tiinod by Nok N 5. COLMAN, 
World. 


;| Publication Office, 97 of Racal 
B. Baran, tho a 8 t Savnt Louie 





- ADVERTISEMENTS.. » 
$2 per cof 10; lines jor an 
iheh in, depth, cash in advance, ; 











Blank Books of any ret . 


° and Shrubs bom-~* 


Dossriptst ciao sebt t siatic to ‘all applicants. | 
Ord 
































